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AN UNREPORTED CONFERENCE 
ON THE STYX 


@ It requires but a little imagination to picture 
the first meeting of Xantippe, wife of Socrates, 
with the Woman of the House of Sung. The 
first had her trials with the founder of Stoicism, 
the latter with Confucius. 


@ One would gather from the interludes of 
history that between them there would be much 
to tell. Reported in modern American, the con- 
versation would probably run something like 


this: 


@ Woman of the House of Sung: Would you 
allow one so humble as your most unworthy 
servant to greet the arrival of your most honor- 
able self to the shaded groves of the River 
Styx? 


@ Mrs. Socrates: Yes, indeed, Mrs. Confucius, for I have 
journeyed far and sorrowed oft, as the wife of an indigent 
philosopher, what with the skillet to be washed, the chil- 
dren to be cared for, and the cupboard embarrassed with 
a chronic emptiness. 


Q W.o. +. H.o0.S.: Indeed, but was your husband not re- 
puted to be a Sophist and a Rhetorician, and were not these 
the first to debase the coin of pure philosophy by accept- 
ing money for their teaching? 


@ Mrs. Socrates: Quite true! But do you not know the 
general impecuniousness of our Western scholars, to whom 
it comes much easier to pay a sporting bet than to part 
with money for their tuition? 


q W.o.t.H.0.S.: On the other hand, was I not rightly 
informed that the wealthy Crito and the dashing Alcibia- 
des were among your husband’s pupils? 


@ Mrs. Socrates: They were, it is true, the leading brawlers 
in his little coterie, but it was the extravagancies of ‘Alci- 
biades that gave color to the fatal charges against my hus- 
band, and Crito would have spoiled a beautiful death 
scene by offering to take him on his private yatch for a 
fishing trip in the Aegean. This would have been to Soc- 
rates worse than the hemlock, for he was a poor sailor. 
His aversion to water he could never get over, though I 
splashed him frequently with the kitchen slops. 


@ But tell me, Mrs. Confucius, surely your life with 
China’s most illustrious sage must have been a thrilling 


one, replete with the philosophic calm of unalloyed 
happiness. 


@ W.o.t. H.o.S.: Alas! Madame Socrates, that I should 
make so dire a confession, but your experience quite 
parallels my own. My husband was chronically out of a 
job since his philosophy was nowhere accepted while he 
lived, and came to be believed only when he was a long 
time dead. He wandered from Princelet to Princelet, but 
scarcely anywhere did his wisdom gather ears for a suf- 
ficient time to set up housekeeping, and he laid all the 
evils of the age to the fact that no one would listen to him. 


@ It happened that we were well-fixed at one time, but 
my husband objected to the introduction of sixty singing 
girls into the Prince’s harem. I had often advised him to 
keep out of politics and just mind his own philosophy. 
In fact, I frequently suggested that to peddle water in a 
barrow would have brought in greater competence for 
the family larder. 


@ Mrs. Socrates: I am amazed at your revelations, for 
I had presumed that no other mate of a philosopher could 
have matched my sufferings with Mr. Socrates. 


@ I, too, faced my husband with the fact that it had been 
far better for him to go back to the quarry and work at 
his trade, but he only muttered something about a divine 
call and that some sort of Daemonium stood in the way 
of returning to his job of stone-cutting. He, too, got 
mixed up in politics by standing against the execution of 
the eight generals without trial and rasied thereby the 
wrath of half of the Athenians. No one can properly 
appreciate the trials I had with him. 


@ W.o.¢. H.o.S.: Perhaps, then, it is true that the first 
hundred years are the hardest. 


@ Mrs. Socrates: Yes, in a few more centuries our advice 


may begin to sink in. ean 
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EMERSON AND THE MIDDLE BORDER 


By THE EDITOR 


: HE hope is strong that it will not seem presumptuous 
in such a title as Emerson and the Middle Border, or 
Emerson and a Son of the Middle Border, to do homage to 
our old friend, Hamlin Garland. This is done with the 
greater freedom since the gist of Emerson’s message could 
be expressed in the modern phrase, “be yourself.”” It would 
have been quite to his liking to have received an individual 
interpretation such as might spring from one’s own ego 
under the inspiration of the Over-Soul. For did he not say: 
“Each one of us can bask in the great morning 


which rises out of the Eastern Sea, and be himself 
one of the children of light.” 


Memory carries back to a very humble log cabin which 
had signalized, at the time it was built, the frontier of the 
Middle Border. The family roots were in New York, in 
New England, and in old England. In spite of the plain- 
ness of the surroundings there were two hundred or so 
choice books—a more considerable collection in those days 
than could have been found in several adjacent counties, 
for the public library was an institution still unknown. 
One of the earliest remembrances was the large picture of 
Emerson that hung upon the wall, a cheap engraving of 
some sort, and the special attention it commanded as repre- 
senting a namesake. 
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One can scarcely hope to bring anything new or of 
special interest to the knowledge of Emerson, with the 
multitude of biographies and commentaries that have come 
and continue to flow from the presses of America, France, 
and Germany. The attempt can best be made, perhaps, by 
asking why, in such a home of the Middle Border, there 
was a picture of Emerson; why the child of that home was 
named for him, and particularly by parents who, though 
they were readers of the more thoughtful books, including 
much theology, were at the same time enthusiastic evan- 
gelicals. The answers to such questions would, it seems, go 
a long way toward explaining the Emersonian influence in 
pioneer America. 


Whatever may be said of these men and women of the 
Middle Border, many, very many of them, deprived of the 
advantages of their Eastern homes, exhibited an intel- 
lectual eagerness that is no longer apparent in days that 
are dulled with the cheap cinema, the jazzy radio, and the 
daily paper. Those were the days of the village Lyceums, 
and during most of his working years Emerson was a con- 
firmed “Lyceum-ist.” He traveled from village to village 
of the Middle West, and there is little doubt but that his 
intellectual message, his fascinating voice and figure, had 
made their impression upon my mother’s mind. Investiga- 
tion discloses his frequent presence as a lecturer between 
the years 1856-71 in her vicinity. It was thus that she had 
heard Henry Ward Beecher and other oratorical stalwarts 
of the time. 


I, 
Emerson and the Reaction from Pioneer Hardships 


In Emerson’s day New England itself was only crawl- 
ing out of the chrysalis stage of settled civilization. The 
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border had but recently moved beyond the Berkshire Hills 
and the Mohawk Valley on to Buffalo, Detroit, and Cin- 
cinnati. Like Thales at Miletus, there was now for the first 
time given the New Englander sufficient separation from 
pioneering conditions, sufficient leisure for meditation, to 
attack the ever-enduring problems of philosophy. To the 
Middle Border this leisure had not yet come, so that the 
really intellectual there were hungry for his message. We 
shall scarcely understand the challenge of Emerson to his 
time without reckoning closely with the situation. The 
stern outward conditions under which the pioneers worked 
wrought two conditions. First, it made them stern and 
cruel in their religious outlook. There were always some 
rough and ready members of that society who could not 
conceivably be subdued by anything short of hell-fire, and 
there were many reasons for assuming that such was the 
only complete catharsis for the universe. The second was 
the demand of the human spirit for relief from the hum- 
drum of hard and difficult days filled with drudgery and 
toil, and without entertainment except as the devil seemed 
to devise—fighting, betting, drunkenness, and crime. In 
the main, one could spend his leisure thus or at the camp- 
meetings, placed conveniently between mowing and reap- 
ing, or after harvest. Even here it frequently happened 
that Satan came also. 


It may, at first, seem strange to place Emerson as a 
portion of these phenomena, but I believe him to be such. 
Mysticism was the only escape-mechanism available for 
men and women who in their hope for a new economic and 
social life had to bend themselves to a voluntary, and— 
they hoped—a temporary, slavery. Bound by pioneer hard- 
ships the individual felt himself submerged, lost as to in- 
dividuality, become but an unthinking machine, except as 
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he exercised his ego and emphasized his differences by 
shooting up the town, proving his pugilistic prowess, or 
getting individualistically and uniquely drunk, thus acquir- 
ing a sort of quondam fame in the community. There was 
an open door away from all this. One might recover his 
ego and his self-respect by such a surrender to the higher 
powers that even he might hope to become a spokesman of 
God. This was the camp-meeting theme, and, strange as 
it may seem, Emerson, with his doctrine of the Over-Soul, 
was the intellectual voice and expression of it. He was 
literally a bringer of escape to uncounted thousands from 
the physical hardness of their lot. The contrasts were more 
than ordinarily bitter in my mother’s case by reason of the 
wealth and honor enjoyed by her English ancestors and 
cousins, to whom as an American pioneer she was all but 
completely lost. To be the voice of the Over-Soul was only 
a more elegant expression for the sentiment that one was 
“the child of the King, who had rubies and diamonds and 
silver and gold, whose coffers were full, who had riches 
untold.” 


Thus only is it possible to account for the strange bond 
of fellowship that sprang up between Emerson and Father 
Taylor, the eccentric Methodist Evangelist of the Seaman’s 
Bethel in Boston. Both men were moved by a prime need 
and demand of their time which was like a deep ground- 
swell that lifts all sorts of craft, plebian or aristocratic, 
with irresistible power. Of course this was too much for 
the comfortable members of society, to whom neither Emer- 
son nor Father Taylor was at the time quite respectable. 
When Father Taylor was remonstrated with by a fellow 
churchman on the ground that Emerson, being unorthodox, 
would go to Hell, he replied: 


“It does look so, but I am sure of one thing: 
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If Emerson goes to Hell, he will change the cli- 
mate there, and emigration will set that way.’” 


Nevertheless, both men spoke in the spirit of their age 
and spoke to their age. They were voices of a demand for 
escape from conditions that threatened to submerge the 
souls of men, and they were both distinctly American. For 
the American mind has been chiefly characterized by ideal- 
ism, by a sturdy individualism, and an uncanny belief in 
the impossible or the miraculous. “The man who stands 
by himself,” says Emerson, “the Universe stands by him 
also.” It was William James who wrote concerning him: 


“The matchless eloquence with which Emer- 
son proclaimed the sovereignty of the living indi- 
vidual electrified and emancipated his generation, 
and this bugle blast will doubtless be regarded by 
future critics as the soul of his message.” 


Le 
The Voice of Revolt from Puritanism 


Not only was Emerson the voice of his age in American 
history—he was likewise a protest against a former age. 
Could it be that psychologically and biologically his long 
line of Puritan clergyman ancestors, from Peter Bulkeley 
down, had used up all the strain of conscience allotted to 
one breed so that there was no sense of sin in the heart of 
their descendant, Ralph Waldo? At any rate he found com- 
fort in flying to the exactly opposite side of the arc. Did 
they press home the claims of religion with a fierce sort of 
passion for demonology, then he refused to discover demons 
anywhere. The Puritan temper was a strain. It was a 
revival of Stoicism, of Old Testament legalism, rather than 


1 Oliver Wendell Holmes in Emerson, p. 51. 
2 William James: Memories and Studies, p. 25. 
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of Christianity. Society could not long hold the strain with- 
out break or repudiation. 


The common conception of God was a Deistic one, in 
which God was thought of as a being quite apart. Super- 
natural was of God, natural was of the devil, and never 
the twain could meet, save in conflict. God had been ruled 
out of his own creation by the devil and could only break 
into it in a sporadic way by an occasional miracle. It seems 
strange that this could have been the common conception 
of most of organized Christianity from Unitarianism up. 
It was against this conception that Emerson set himself. 
He was frequently charged with pantheism because of his 
doctrine of the Over-Soul and some of his poems, but a fair 
survey of his writings will indicate that he was too indi- 
vidualistic and too personalistic to be truly called a panthe- 
ist. He was rather a theist. The remarkable thing in the 
history of theological thought is the way in which the 
present-day leaders in all denominations have settled down 
to the Emersonian conceptions. We receive something of 
a shock to learn that Doctors Ware and Norton, professors 
in the Harvard Divinity School, and Unitarian, were out- 
raged by Emerson’s Divinity School address, for saying 
that 


“The office of a true teacher is to show us that 
God is, not was; that he speaketh, not spake.” 


This they considered blasphemy, and began against him 
a bitter polemic that resulted in his being ostracized from 
Harvard affairs for thirty years. The irony of time is well 
illustrated in the fact that at the Centenary of his birth a 
marble tablet was placed in the Chapel in which he spoke, 
bearing the significant words from his address: “Acquaint 
thyself at first hand with Deity.” 
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Emerson’s objection to personality in God was an ob- 
jection to the plain garden variety concept of personality 
in which God is conceived as a titanic man. This type of 
God is the straw God that Atheists delight in tearing to 
pieces, but it has now been many years since it commanded 
—if indeed it ever did command—the intelligent man’s 
obeisance. There comes to mind the fact that it was this 
type of God-concept that it was the aim of Aeschylus and 
Euripides to destroy, as indeed it had been the target for 
the scorning sarcasm of the Hebrew prophets. 


Yet withal, Emerson could scarcely be called a radical, 
in spite of the feather-brains and eccentrics that rallied 
to his banner. The conservatism and aristocracy of a long 
line of New England ancestors spoke too loudly in him for 
that. Holmes writes of him: 


He was surrounded by men who ran to ex- 
tremes in their idiosyncrasies: Alcott in specula- 
tions, which often led him into the fourth dimen- 
sion of mental space; Hawthorne, who brooded 
himself into a dream-peopled solitude; Thoreau, 
the nullifier of civilization, who insisted on nib- 
bling his asparagus at the wrong end; to say 
nothing of idolaters and echoes. He kept his bal- 
ance among them all.’ 


When Margaret Fuller and the rest of them started 
the Brook Farm experiment he not only was not of them 
but he saw it through the eyes of humor. He mentions the 
despotic nature of their gossip, the lack of privacy, objec- 
tions to the common nursery, the increase of knowledge 
with an increasing aversion to labor, the cultivation of the 
art of letter-writing to each other—as Emerson puts it, 
“An Age of Reason in a patty-pan.” He refers humorously 
to the spotty character of their conscientious scruples which 


2 Oliver Wendell Holmes: Emerson, p. 86. 
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led one of their number to hoe corn all day on Sunday while 
refusing to do it any other day of the week. 


Even if the transcendental movement did gather to 
itself all fashions and foibles, this may be laid to the nov- 
elty of the movement. It is Bliss Perry’ who exclaims that 
we should not hold Emerson responsible because around 
the corner we discern the rocking-chair of Mrs. Eddy. 


III. 
The Spell of the Orient 


It would scarcely be fair to discuss the work of Emer- 
son without referring to the Oriental influences that deter- 
mined so much of his philosophy. Here there are many 
chances of misinterpretation unless one considers all the 
facts. Perhaps the best consideration of this problem is 
given in a recently published book, The Orient in American 
Transcendentalism, by Arthur Christy, from the Columbia 
University Press. 


Emerson’s early neo-Platonism, for such it may truly 
be called, is due probably to an early reading of Plotinus; 
perhaps even more to the fact that when he took up his 
abode in his step-grandfather’s (the Reverend Mr. Rip- 
ley’s) home, the old manse at Concord, he is said to have 
found there and devoured Cudworth’s Intellectual System 
of the Universe. It is not necessary, nor do I think it cor- 
rect, to attribute any particular influence to German Ideal- 
ism, in spite of his admiration for and contacts with the 
germanophile Carlyle. His contact with the Persian mys- 
tics influenced him, and when the library which the Brook 
Farm experimenters imported from England fell into his 
hands by way of Thoreau, Orientalism was established as 


“Perry: Emerson Today, p. 20. 
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a definite influence. Even here, however, he made no effort 
at consistency, and pursued mysticism with exactly the 
opposite aim from that of the Orient—they to escape from 
a world of nature altogether bad, he to commune with a 
world of nature altogether good. With these facts in mind, 
such poems as Brahma are not altogether convincing. It 
was this poem that Oliver Wendell Holmes described as 
“the nearest approach to a Torricellian vacuum of intel- 
ligibility that language can pump out of itself.’” It is 
Christy that gives us one of the vulgar parodies on these 
lines: 

If the red slayer think he slays 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 


They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again— 


with: 
If the gray tom-cat thinks he sings, 
Or if the song think it be sung, 
He little knows who boot-jacks flings 
How many bricks at him I’ve flung.’ 


However, this is fair neither to the Orient nor to Emer- 
son’s thought. It may very well be that Emerson will more 
generally form, as he has already for many, a gateway to 
the beauty and power of Oriental thought. Surely such 
common appreciation is just now needed if there is to be 
the required interpretation of one people to another who 
must become partners in the enterprise of civilization if 
civilization is not to perish from the earth. 


Ls 
Personal Traits and Revaluation 


The descriptions of personal traits in Emerson are all 


® Holmes: Emerson. ; : ; 
* Quoted by Christy: The Orient in Transcendentalism, p. 165. 
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tuned to the same key—the angelic. Handsome of face 
and figure, majestic in appearance, Emerson was essen- 
tially other-worldly. He could not be drawn into any con- 
troversy. This made all attacks upon him futile, until 
finally one’s own mind toward him changed. He was essen- 
tially the scholar, the philosopher, as will be seen by his 
own condemnation of gardening as in every way hostile 
to scholarly effort—a conclusion with which every phil- 
osopher will agree. His impracticability as a farmer was 
indicated by his effort to assist Edward in leading the calf 
into the barn. He pulled and Edward pushed without avail 
against the ill-will and stubborn front feet of the calf. Then 
they reversed. Edward pulled while the perspiring phil- 
osopher pushed at the recalcitrant haunches. Finally the 
giggling Irish maid offered relief. Proffering her fingers 
for the calf to suck, she easily led it into the stall. Emer- 
son’s only remark was that he ‘“‘always loved people that 
could do things.” 


This far-away-ness from practical affairs probably led 
to misunderstanding. One of his biographers’ describes him 
as somewhat cold-blooded, and bearing no permanent scars 
from the loss of his young wife and little boy. Yet Threnody 
is perhaps the sufficient answer to this: 


The South-wind brings 

Life, sunshine and desire, 

And on every mount and meadow 
Breathes aromatic fire; 

But over the dead he has no power, 
The lost, the lost, he cannot restore; 
And, looking over the hills, I mourn 
The darling who shall not return. 


“Henry James, Sr. Sc. The Three Jameses, by C. Hartley Gratt - 
iad’ 0 lg y y Grattan, pp. 104-05, Long 
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As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain ; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.’ 


The discerning person cannot read the full tale of these 
lines without a glimpse into the completeness of the 
author’s heartbreak. 


And here again it may be that a son of the Middle 
Border will have a suggestion of explanation. Emerson 
never entirely lost his Puritanism and Stoicism. It is fre- 
quently the part of such reserved spirits to be misunder- 
stood. I have known it in the pioneers—to weep, to display 
emotion, was considered not only an offense against one’s 
fellows, a miserable weakness of character, but an offense 
against God as well, a resistance to the Divine Will which 
was essentially irreligious. For such natures there is only 
the internal grieving of the heart... . The dying words of 
the aged Emerson were, “Oh, that beautiful boy.” 


He has also been accused of having no conscience. Of 
this we have perhaps the best judgment in the writings of 
Henry James, Sr., from the recently published book, The 
Three Jameses, by Hartley Grattan. Mr. James declared 
Emerson to have been an arch traitor to existing civiliza- 
tion, as likewise of existing religious forms. It was pre- 
cisely this indifference to form that set the appeal of 
Emerson to the men and women of the Middle Border. They 
faced conditions which demanded from every man the 
capacity to act on the moment. Frequently judgments were 
called for where usual forms had not been established. The 
situation was like Ethan Allen’s earlier appeal to the au- 
thority of Almighty God in demanding the surrender of 
Ticonderoga. Many of the sons of the Middle Border were 


® Works, V, ix: p. 148. 
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the more daring children of the old colonials. In Emerson 
they found a philosopher who dared to appeal to and to 
trust the immediate voice of the spirit of man as better 
than the hoariest authority. Most of them descended from 
men and women of a settled civilization where form had 
threatened to quench every spark of genius, every impulse 
of originality, and here was one who dared in the very 
seats of the mighty to proclaim the sovereignty which re- 
sides in every man. 


Nor was this the whole of the story, for this lack of 
form had bitten deeply into the religious feeling of the 
Middle Border. Of stately churches and formal worship 
they could scarcely know the meaning where worship had 
to be conducted in log-huts, town-halls, school-houses, under 
the open prairie sky or in the forests. The attempt in such 
surroundings to introduce incense and ceremony was too 
much like the tinsel decorations of the dance-halls. They 
commanded neither worship nor reverence. If there was 
to be religion at all, it could not be conjured up from such 
surroundings, but must be a homely and individual thing, 
a matter of direct personal illumination, a direct inter- 
course between the individual and God. This it was that 
constituted Emerson the prophet of the Middle Border and 
made him sought after there before he had won anything 
like general or even generous recognition in New England. 


What in his Puritan ancestors took on the nature of 
form was in Emerson a life. So James declares that in 
private conversation he was the least remunerative of men. 
You sought his presence as you seek the cathedral, for 
what he was. So when James discovered him cultivating 
a club consciousness and attempting to drink wine and 
smoke a cigar he revolted against it as something entirely 
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out of character, and urged him to throw the unclean 
things behind his back. It was as if some Boston belle had 
fallen from her high estate and been found selling news- 
papers on a street corner. James does not believe that he 
ever felt a movement of conscience from the day of his 
birth till that of his death, and surely anyone whose privi- 
lege it has been to live in New England, after years of 
religious emotionalism characteristic of the Middle Border, 
can testify to this trait in many another New Englander 
than Emerson. This, thinks James, is due to the burned 
out religious instincts of the Puritan forbears, and there 
may be more than a casual connection between this emo- 
tional indifference and the theological heats of such con- 
troversies as characterized the burnings of the Salem 
witches. 


Nevertheless, his genius was living and mystical. It 
was not his thought, grand, majestic, manly, nor his speech, 
nor his deed, but it was what he stood for that caused him 
to be looked upon as the symbol of a divine drama of the 
Incarnation. One felt as if brought “face to face with the 
infinite in humanity.” This, James declares, was the main 
thing about him. 


James Truslow Adams has set a recent tide of criticism 
against Emerson (Atlantic, April 1930), declaring that 
what seemed to his youth so inspiring and vigorous leaves 
his manhood with a sense of keen disappointment. My own 
experience matches somewhat that of Mr. Adams. My most 
prized early possession, going back to my ’teens, is a 
marked and battered copy of the first essay on Nature. 
But I feel that the change is in me and in the times that 
now engage us. We are no longer patient with abstract 
thought. It is the disease of our age—the devil that is 
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driving our civilization down a steep place into the sea. 
The age is all for action and never for thought, and it may 
be that the brunt of the criticism falls on the age rather 
than upon Emerson. 


One must admit as he picks up the Essays or a copy of 
The Dial or almost any other philosophical, literary, or 
critical writing of that period that there is a gaunt plati- 
tudinousness about it that is distressing to the modern 
reader. Margaret Fuller, for instance, adorns a copy of 
The Dial with an essay on Woman—not the “new,” “‘old,”’ 
“iron,” or “damaged woman” such as would be demanded 
today to intrigue us, but just “woman,” in which subject 
we have no interest at all. Neither would the readers of 
our smarter journals care to have the relations between 
the sexes discussed under the most general and formal 
terms of a law-suit between man and woman regarding 
points of superiority, as in The Great Lawsuit, which 
would clearly indicate to a Freudian Margaret’s repressed 
complexes. Nothing could be more conspicuous by contrast 
than the original Dial and the modern effort that bears that 
name. And Emerson’s work is full of what must seem to 
the present age a futile abstractness. But to recognize this 
is to catch some vision of the fact that the social and intel- 
lectual revolution since Emerson’s death may have been 
more complete than for the previous five hundred years. 
If there was a tendency in Puritan days to lose sight of 
man in the worship of God, and out of that tendency there 
arose a cruelty and inhumanity which caused the great 
reaction, it may also be true that such a tendency is exactly 
counterbalanced by the new Puritanism of science which 
would lose man in the worship of a material and mechan- 
ical universe. Neither mood can express the needs of an 
eventual civilization. 
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The children of the Middle Border hung poised exactly 
between the old which Emerson had helped them discard 
and the new which another generation will doubtless re- 
pudiate with as good a will as our generation repudiates 
the older Puritanism. They had the satisfaction of prog- 
ress, while we have only the consciousness of being in limbo, 
and are without sense of direction. Just now we are in a 
mood of impatience with all thinking. But there may be 
something other and better than prosperity just around 
the corner. It was a confused and dying age to which 
Socrates uttered his immortal message that within the 
heart of man himself lay the means of restoration, if he 
would but listen to the voices of the spirit. It was the mes- 
sage of Jesus, and it was likewise the message of Emerson. 


Some day, when mankind returns by the weary road it 
came, it will rediscover the value and truth of the prophets 
of the spirit: 


I am, like you, a seeker of the perfect and ad- 
mirable Good. My creed is very simple, that 
Goodness is the only Reality, that to Goodness 
alone can we trust, to that we may trust all and 
always; beautiful and blessed and blessing is it, 
even though it should seem to slay me. 


Beyond this, I have no knowledge, no intelli- 
gence of methods; I know no steps, no degrees, no 
favorite means, no detached rules. Itself is gate 
and road and leader and march. Only trust it, be 
of it, be it, and it shall be well with us forever.’ 


®Letter to an unknown correspondent, quoted by Perry: Emerson Today, Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, p. 59. 


NUMBER AND GEOMETRICAL DESIGN 
IN THE DIVINE COMEDY 


By H. D. AUSTIN 


HE part played by number not only in the thought 

but also in the structure of Dante’s works is super- 
evident. One and three, numbers most reverend for many 
and various reasons but especially because of the Trin- 
itarian doctrine; that marvellous ten, the “perfect num- 
ber,” strikingly significant from the schoolboy’s maiden 
experiences in the first discipline of the Trivium but su- 
premely so to the learned graduate of the entire curricu- 
lum—Master of all the Arts, Doctor of Philosophy and 
Theology—since it is the number of the Empyrean Heaven 
and therefore of the Spiritual World; and the various sums 
and products and squares of these numbers, notably the 
squares of three and ten: all these had almost limitless 
potentialities of thrilling suggestiveness to the mediaeval 
mind. It would be hard to find a more signal evidence of 
this in all literature than Dante’s sober statement in the 
New Life (Chapter XXIX) that Beatrice “was a nine, that 
is, a miracle, whose root .. . is only the marvelous Trinity.” 
Certainly it was quite impossible for Dante, living in the 
age he did, to be skeptical as to the grave significance of 
numbers. In the Banquet (II, xiii, 18) he tells us that 
“Pythagoras, according to what Aristotle says in the first 
book of his Physics, posited even and odd as the bases of nat- 
ural things, considering all things to be number.” Pytha- 
goras’s opinions bore weight, much weight; but when spon- 
sored by Aristotle: enough said! If the mediaeval theorists 
had known that the real reason for the prominence of the 
number ten was simply that man happened to be provided 
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with just ten fingers, no more, no less, they would doubtless 
have taught that he was furnished with precisely that num- 
ber for the express purpose of indicating, “pointing out,” 
the divinely ordained Ten Heavens. 


Structurally, the part played by the numbers three and 
ten in Dante’s great poem is a commonplace. The three 
main divisions of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise were im- 
posed upon him by his theme; but it was of his own free 
will that he chose for his prosodic form the three-verse 
strophe with its triple interlocked rhyme, and that for the 
total number of cantos he set one hundred, the square of 
that sacred ten. He was surely grateful that for his meter 
there had already been evolved the noble verse called hen- 
decasyllabic because the majority of Italian words are 
rhythmically ‘feminine,’ but the one invariable rule of 
stress in which is that the last ictus must always fall on 
the tenth syllable. 


Less often commented upon, though omnipresent in 
Dante’s works, is his use of the forms and concepts of 
geometry. The chief of these, also, are three in number: 
the point, the straight line, and the sphere or circle—be- 
tween which last two he is often not careful to distinguish. 
As early as the XIIth chapter of the New Life he employs 
the point and the circle explicitly, and the line implicitly, in 
a figure as solemn in its import to him as it is curious to us, | 
to reprove himself for his amorous shortcomings: Love 
comes to him in a vision and says to him sadly, in Latin, 
as had been his wont: “I am like the center of a circle, to 
which the parts of the circumference are equally related; 
but thou art not so.” Later, in the Banquet he speaks sev- 
eral times of the perfection and the “nobility” of the true 
circle. When we get to the Divine Comedy we move with 
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Dante through the three realms of the Other World in lines 
of transit from circle to circle in Hell, making arcs to 
what we would call our right—though the Latin languages, 
like Greek, term it “left” because that hand leads—till we 
reach the central point of the material Universe: the very 
core and umbilicus of Satan, “the middle to which every 
heaviness concentrates” (Jnf. XXXII, 73 f.). From there 
to the surface of the Southern Hemisphere the ascent is by 
a less accurately described but still definitely spiral course: 
following up along an obscure stream by the bed “which 
it winds, sloping little’ (Inf. XXXIV, 131 f.). Rising up 
along the steep slopes of the Mountain of Purgatory—after 
a period of uncertain wandering at the base—our progress 
is the exact converse of the descent through Hell: by 
straight lines from circle to each smaller circle, and follow- 
ing the rounds in true arcs toward the “right”; until, at 
the summit, we view in Eden the allegorical pageant which 
approaches and then wheels “‘to the right,” following rigidly 
straight lines with military precision “‘as a troop turns” 
(Purg. XXXII, 19 f.). From there up through the nine 
revolving heavens and thence into the Empyrean the ascent 
is vertical from sphere to sphere, and our sojourns in these 
naturally carry us along ever widening arcs, as we tarry 
for lesser or greater time in the several planets—which, 
interestingly enough, are regularly presented to us as 
circles, rather than as spheres. It is true that, so far, the 
“geometry” of the narration and description was inevit- 
able, though the emphasis upon that feature was not inevit- 
able; but to this is added deliberate and constant presenta- 
tion of other concepts of point, line, and circle, to an extent 
which I cannot aspire to present in complete detail. The 
dim figures of the Blessed in the lunar disk came to Dante’s 
sight like the reflections of one’s own visage; and knowing 
the Poet’s marked predilection for the phenomena of phys- 
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ical reflection we may be sure that he was consciously 
thinking of the straight line of light (or sight) which 
meets the mirror and then rebounds straight to its mark. 
Beyond the moon, and on upward, the effulgent spirits are 
Seen as radiant points or disks of light; and their height- 
ened joys are shown by motions in circles—round-dances 
of glee—or swift dartings along straight lines, from point 
to point. In the seventh, eighth, and ninth heavens, then, 
the starlike denizens form heraldic designs of allegorical 
significance which are concretely no more than bald appli- 
cations of the elementary geometrical figures, with almost 
exclusive prominence given to our triad of point, line, and 
circle. On the ruddy background of Mars two great strips 
of myriad lights, like galaxies of gleaming whiteness, cross 
each other at right angles, forming that “reverend sign 
that is made by joining of quadrants in a circle” (Par. 
XIV, 101 f.). Against the silvery white of Jupiter golden 
sparks, marshalling “like birds” which “make of themselves 
now a round, now another, figure” (Par. XVIII, 73 ff.), 
depict, one after another, letters of the Roman alphabet— 
which is, it happens, made up almost entirely of straight 
lines and circular arcs—; then, on the final M of the motto 
extolling Justice they raise the head of the Eagle of Em- 
pire. From the relative complexity of this figure we return 
again to simplicity of geometrical design, though expressed 
in non-geometrical terminology, when in the cold “crystal” 
of Saturn (Par. XXI, 25) we see rising till it eludes the 
sight “a ladder of the color of gold” (ib., 28 ff.). In the 
eighth or Starry Heaven we enter with Dante into the 
Twins, his natal sign, “whirling in their lofty wheel” (Par. 
XXII, 119); look down with him through “the seven 
spheres” at this pitiable terrestrial “globe” (ib., 134) ; see 
descend the triumphant Heavenly Host whose jubilee cul- 
minates in the crowning of Mary by a spinning “circle” of 
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enamored angels (XXIII, 96, 103) ; and by the time Dante 
has finished his examination in the three Theological Vir- 
tues we find that we have described, with the revolving 
sphere, “the entire arc which the first climatic zone makes 
from its middle to its end’? (XXVII, 80 f.). The ultimate 
material heaven, the Primwm Mobile, receives us Dante 
knows not where because of its utter uniformity (ib., 101 
f.)—though here, through a lack in his information, he has 
had to miss a capital opportunity to indulge in pure geome- 
try: he evidently did not know that this sphere was added 
by Ptolemy for the express purpose of providing a setting 
for the celestial reference points which had been made nec- 
essary by Hipparchus’s discovery of the precession of the 
equinoxes. We are merely informed that this sphere is sur 
rounded by the spiritual world in ‘a circle, as it [sur- 
rounds] the other” material heavens (ib., 112 f.). 


To one not thoroughly familiar with the Divine Comedy 
this enumeration might give the—by no means fully justi- 
fied—impression that up to this point the great poem ob- 
trudes the structural framework of its descriptions in a 
disturbing manner. But from here on to the end of the 
Paradise such an attitude would, according to the tradi- 
tional canons of literary criticism, seem to be rather amply 
justified. Our approach to the inverse conditions of the 
world of spirit which surrounds the material universe is 
prepared by a purely geometrical vision of nine angelic 
circles revolving about a common central Point of infinite 
smallness, each circle more rapidly as its position is nearer 
that Point—in exact opposition to the position and velocity 
of the material sphere which its angelic hierarchy repre- 
sents; and we are to learn that from the spiritual side when 
in the spiritual world Dante’s power of vision shall have 
been, by a miraculous three-fold process of introversion, 
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reoriented to true and eternal powers, that infinitesimal 
Point will show itself to be, in ultimate otherworld truth, 
the Infinite Divine, endless, timeless; and each angelic 
ring’s relation to its revolving material sphere will be seen 
to be in its “virtue”: “not in the appearance of the sub- 
stances which show themselves as circles” (Par. XXVIII, 
73 ff.) ; that is, not according to earthly estimates of magni- 
- tude and distance. 


Then in the closing cantos the descriptions, the narra- 
tion, and even the very ingredients and fundamental con- 
cepts of the Supreme Vision are phrased in a terminology 
and presented in a gamut of figures which are predom- 
inantly, one might almost say overwhelmingly, geometrical. 
The Heavenly City itself, the Celestial Rose which rises 
like a stupendous circular amphitheatre with seats for all 
the Blessed, is thus described: “It extends in circular form, 
so wide that its circumference would be for the Sun too 
loose a belt. It is wholly composed of a Ray reflected on 
the [convex] top of the Primum Mobile...” (Par. XXX, 
103-107). The “Ray” is the Divine emanation: a sheaf of 
lines of Spiritual Light, perpetuating God’s creative act in 
the endless World; and the geometrical figure is as clearly 
drawn as if by the hand of the schoolmaster in the second 
course of the Quadrivium. Dante is led by Beatrice into 
“the yellow of the sempiternal Rose” (ib., 124), the golden 
center of the great amphitheater; and as he stands there 
in exultant contemplation of the scene he describes the 
sweep of his gaze in a single verse which, were it not for 
the magic of his rhythm, and of the Italian language, would 
be almost a reductio ad absurdum of geometry as applied 
to poetry: “mo su, mo git, e mo recirculando”’—‘“now up, 
now down, and now circling about” (XXXI, 48). The tiers 
of the amphitheater are carefully divided into an upper 
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and a lower half: the lower for the children who were saved 
by the faith of their parents; and a continuous vertical 
line divides all the seats into equal halves: on the one hand 
filled to capacity with those “who believed in Christ to 
come” (XXXII, 24), and on the other “where the semi- 
circles are broken by empty spaces are those who on Christ 
now come fixed their eyes” (ib., 25 ff.). The specific seats 
which are assigned to the most noteworthy of the Blessed 
are also placed in definite numerical and geometrical rela- 
tions to one another. 


And the final Supreme Vision, where Dante identifies 
his “desire and will” (XXXIII, 143) with the Divine, is 
thus built up, in terms of almost pure mathematics: 


“my sight... kept ever mounting up along the 
Ray. ... In its depth I saw there to be interned, 
bound with love into one volume, that which is 
displayed in the quarto of the universe... in such 
wise that what I describe is one single Light” 


(ib., 52-90)—of which statement the esoteric meaning may 
strongly be suspected to be: that the Triune Divine fuses 
into its indissoluble Unity the multiform material world 
whose index number is the four of its fundamental ele- 
ments. Cryptically the Poet comments: “One sole point 
is a greater stupor” (?—“letargo”) “to me than twenty- 
five centuries to the emprise that made Neptune wonder 
at the shadow of the Argo.”’ And he proceeds to tell us that 
the Divine Light, in itself single, went on to reveal itself 
to his ripening vision as Trine in One: “In it... there 
appeared to me three rings of three colors and of one con- 
taining” (“contenenza’’); and in one that seemed the re- 
flection of the first, like a secondary rainbow, there ap- 
peared to him, “depicted in its own color, our own image; 
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wherefore,” he says, “my sight was wholly concentrated 
upon it” (ib., 94-182). And then he adds: 


_ “As is the geometrician who wholly applies 
himself to the measuring of the circle, and finds 
not, for all his pondering, that principle whereof 
he is in need, such was I at that sight unique: I 
was wishing to see how the image was congruous 
with the circle and how it fits therein; but my 
own pinions were inadequate to that; save that 
my mind was smitten by a flash in which its wish 
came.” 


And here immediately follow the concluding words of 
the poem: 


“To my lofty phantasy here potency failed; 
but already my desire and will were being re- 
volved, like a wheel which evenly is moved, by the 
Love which moves the Sun and the other stars.” 


Thus culminates in a complex of geometrical figures 
the tale of Dante’s vision which he termed the Comedy, 
and of which the very first phrase had been a figure of the 
same type: as we realize when we reflect that with the 
words “In the middle of the path of our life... ,”’ he was 
repeating the concept he had expressed before in his Ban- 
quet (IV, xxiii, 6-9) : 


«|, inasmuch as our life . . . and that of 
every other living creature here below is caused 
by the [nine revolving] heaven[s], and the 
heaven[s are] disclosed to them to [produce] all 
these effects not by complete circle[s] but by 
part[s] of [those], thus [their] movement[s] 
must be above them like an arc, as it were, and 
all earthly lives... , mounting and turning, must 
be as if similar to the image of an arc. Restrict- 
ing ourselves therefore to our own life, which 
alone is at present under discussion, I say that it 
proceeds in the image of this arc, mounting and 
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descending. And you should know that the de- 
scending [portion of] this arc would be equal to 
the mounting if the” various conditions of our be- 
getting “did not impede the rule of human forma- 
tion. But... it happens that the arc of the life of 
one man is of less or of greater extent than that 
of another. ... Where the highest point of this 
arc is, because of that inequality which has been 
above mentioned, it is difficult to know; but in 
most people I believe [it to lie] between the thir- 
tieth and the fortieth year, and I believe that in 
the perfectly natured it is in their thirty-fifth 
year.” 


Dante refers to his poem, in one of its passages (Par. 
XXV, 1 f.), as “the consecrated poem to which both heaven 
and earth have put hand’’; and indeed to it have con- 
tributed all of divine and human learning and feeling that 
his giant mind and heart had compassed—nullifying by 
his supreme and acknowledged art, centuries before they 
were born, the genre-worshipping theories on which most 
of our waning generation was nourished; theories now 
happily senescent: a fetish whose cult—to cite but a single 
shining example—led modern wiseacres to begrudge Ghi- 
berti’s gates full meed of praise because, forsooth, in them, 
canons of perspective encroached on the domain of sculp- 
ture. Michelangelo, who knew a bit about art, deemed them 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise. But to return to Dante 
and his kaleidoscopic work. Into it he put the entire gist, 
and a large percentage of the details, of all that was avail- 
able to the mediaeval student; so that it may truly be called 
encyclopaedic: and that it is the last single work of su- 
preme literature which it will ever be possible so to term, 
is obvious. As it was also the first such work which could 
be classed among the world’s masterpieces of art, it is in 
that way, and ever will be, unique. The scope of human 
knowledge in his day, the complete scholastic curriculum, 
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the entire provision of pabulum for the ultimate repletion 
of the intellectus possibilis, was furnished by the three 
disciplines of the Trivium and the four of the Quadrivium, 
plus Physics-Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy, and, 
finally Theology—which ten branches of learning Dante 
parallels in his Banquet, in characteristic mediaeval fash- 
ion, with the nine revolving material heavens, plus the 
changeless Empyrean of the Spiritual World (II, xiii, 8; 
xiv, passim). Discarding in his Comedy the fantastic 
psycho-physiology of the conventional lyric—with its 
“humors,” spiritelli and the rest—he makes the three high- 
est disciplines of the scholastic curriculum the matter and 
the field of the high message of his poem; with the three 
introductory subjects of the Triviwm—Grammar, Dialec- 
tic, and Rhetoric—naturally, as his medium; while those 
of the Quadrivium—Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, and 
Astronomy—are freely exploited as its ornaments. In these 
last he does not often attempt to be didactic: first, doubt- 
less, because he felt that he had little that was new or 
urgent to contribute in their domain; and then, perhaps, 
because his acquaintance with certain examples of what 
might be called “textbook verse’’ had confirmed his artistic 
instinct as to what real poetry could and could not do. We 
are at any rate happy to have been spared, from his pen, 
any other extended treatises of those subjects matching 
the prosaic quality of a couple of passages which he did 
permit himself to perpetrate in the Divine Comedy—not- 
ably: the true raison d’étre of moon-spots, and the theory 
and process of human generation and the implanting of 
the human soul—though in these cases the fundamental 
principles involved were of so capital importance, indeed 
so vitally potent of mental and spiritual salvation or dam- 
nation, that we must remember that Dante, being a 
mediaeval, can not be blamed for not being a modern. Of 
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all the disciplines of the Quadrivium, astronomy had na- 
turally most appealed to would-be poets as a promising 
subject ; yet who reads Manilius, or Aratus—the latter even 
in the elegant versions of Cicero or of Caesar Germanicus? 
Dante had not read these two best known works, at least, 
it would seem. But, at the other extreme, he can hardly 
have failed to acquaintance with the Little Thesaurus 
(“Tesoretto’”’) of his so-called “Master,” Brunetto Latini. 
This inexcusable work is in seven-syllable verse, rhymed in 
couplets; and would apparently have epitomized the entire 
field of mediaeval learning if it had not, for some unknown 
—and highly weleome—reason, suddenly broken off just 
at the moment when Ptolemy, having lured Brunetto to 
the mountain heights of Olympus, was about to expound 
to him the system of the universe. But a fair sample of 
what the missing treatise on astronomy would have been 
like may be had from any section of its extant portion; and 
inasmuch as none but specialists in early Italian literature 
can be expected ever to have tasted its peculiar flavor, and 
as a bit of this may be acceptable, just for variety’s sake, 
I venture to offer a few lines from its beginning—trans- 
lated in the meter of the original with a conscientious 
fidelity which I believe will give a fair idea of its poetic 
qualities. Here and there I have used assonances instead 
of rhymes, so as not to depart from the unparalleled lilt of 
its phrasing :— 


HERE BEGINS the Thesaurus. 
At the epoch when Florence 
Flowered to such fruition 

That she, without condition, 
Now was Tuscany’s mistress, 
Although far in the distance 
From her now was one faction 
Moved to new scenes of action, 
—That is, the Ghibellini, 
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Through civil strife unseemly—, 
This commune wise and knowing 
Sent me as envoy going 

To Spain’s high King Alfonso, 
Who German king is also 

And awaits coronation, 

If God give approbation; 

For beneath the Moon’s circle 
There is not found a person 
That of more noble line is, 

Nor in valor more fine is, 

To deserve his high throne so, 
Than this said King Alfonso 


Which should suffice! 


In his Vulgar Eloquence (II, xii, 6) Dante mentions 
several Italians who used the seven-syllable verse for seri- 
ous compositions—which genre he terms “tragedia’”—but 
he opines that this type if subtly scrutinized, ‘“‘will be seen 
to have proceeded not without a certain shade of elegiac 
quality”; and in Hell, where he has put the soul of the 
unfortunate Brunetto Latini in a very unsavory fraternity, 
he has the latter recommend only the Thesaurus which he 
wrote in French prose.’ 


Dante’s extensive use of the concepts of geometry in 
the Comedy, with increase in the Paradise to a veritable 
predominance in the closing cantos, may be a very real 
though perhaps not always recognized reason for the in- 
creasing loss of charm which many, even indulgent, readers 
feel as they approach the climax of the poem. Circles, 
points, and lines, and their combinations, seem to them so 
cold, and almost abstract, that the spell of even Dante’s 
diction becomes inadequate to sustain alone the lofty level 


1The Acerba of Cecco d’Ascoli is another “horrible example” of the mediaeval verse- 
encyclopaedia. Cecco was extremely vexed with Dante for writing a poem instead 
of a rhymed manual. 
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on which the high theme is being staged. Are there grounds 
on which the Poet can be justified, or this unwonted prac- 
tice of his be condoned? 


First of all, it is necessary to come to an active appre- 
ciation of the profound and genuine veneration in which 
the circle—and therefore by implication also its compon- 
ents: the line, its radius, and the point, its centre—was 
held. To get at the dim beginnings of this in the conscious- 
ness of reasoning and worshipping humanity we shall have 
to go back beyond the Adam and Eve of 5200 B. C.° with 
whom all serious historical treatises used to start; back 
beyond history itself, into the ages which we call “pre- 
history,” and which archaeology is only gradually revealing 
to us—if not into the pre-Archaen mists when the terres- 
trial cub was still in process of being licked into shape: at 
which point, or even earlier, it has lately been the style to 
launch histories of mankind! The solar disk has always 
been the most conspicuous, and at the same time the most 
revered, object in the range of human senses; the moon, 
when complete, has the same sacred outline; and the other 
“heavenly” bodies, in their daily and nightly round, seem 
to follow a path which is of the same wondrous contour. 
Then, when men, through the development of arithmetic 
and geometry, discovered that the extent of the cireumfer- 
ence was incommensurable with its radius or any related 
rectilinear figure, they were confirmed in their belief that 
the circle represented something more than human: it par- 
took of the divine; it was magic, “big medicine.” Dante 
quotes Euclid in his Banquet (II, xiii, 26) as saying that 
“the circle is the most perfect figure” in geometry; and in 
the same work later (IV, xvi, 7 f.), treating of “nobility” 
in general—which word, by the way, he insists is derived 
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from non-vile, and not from the root of the verb meaning 
“to know”—he speaks of a perfect circle as being a “noble” 
circle; adding: “the circle which has the figure of an egg 
is not noble, nor that which has the figure of a nearly-full 
moon, because in that its nature is not perfect.’ The ven- 
eration in which the circle was held in cosmogony, which 
increased when it was discovered that the earth was also a 
body of circular contours, was confirmed by the scholastic 
theology, and thus became an article of faith, as well as of 
sentiment and opinion. The defective means of observa- 
tion, and the lack of a knowledge of celestial mechanics, 
made it almost impossible, until the time of Galileo, to dis- 
cern the fact that even the disk of the sun was not a true 
circle, and the shape of the earth not a perfect sphere; and 
it is certain that if any bold observer had magnified the 
solar disk, let us say through a pin-hole aperture, and by 
measurements had discovered its oblate form, he would 
have discredited his observations and “corrected” them by 
reference to the text of Aristotle: just as he would have 
disbelieved his eyes if he had descried spots upon the in- 
violate and inviolable face of the sun. I have sometimes 
wondered how many learned men, as well as the unlettered, 
saw with the naked eye evident spots on his face, when it 
was tempered by mists or haze, and decided that there was 
“no such thing”; for I have a vivid memory of having seen 
such myself, while riding on a train in Tuscany not many 
years ago. The doctrine of circular form and movement in 
the “heavenly” bodies, starting as an explicit teaching per- 
haps in Egypt, where Ra, the Solar Disk, was all-revered, 
but coming toward its final fixation by St. Thomas Aquinas 
from Sumerian and Babylonian backgrounds through 
Thales, Anaximander, Democritus and the rest of the lon- 
ian school, and in Italy more directly through the Pytha- 
goreans, Plato, and Eudoxus, to that Titan of encyclopaed- 
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ists, Aristotle—who was to Dante “the Master of those 
who Know” (Inf. IV, 181), “the Master and Leader of 
Human Reason” (Banquet IV, vi, 8)—underwent violent 
and fantastic complexities of epicycles, eccentricities, and 
what-not, at the hands of Ptolemy and his followers, simply 
and only because of their unwillingness to abandon the 
sacred and a priori necessity that the all-worshipped Circle 
be kept inviolate; and that this most profoundly important 
Earth of ours be kept at the exact center of the whole 
enormous machine—this Earth which we now know would 
not be of a fly’s weight to swing about it the sun alone; 
but would, in a twinkling, be flicked off at a tangent into 
interstellar space! What a heresy indeed, when Kepler 
discovered that the ellipse, not the circle, was the key to 
planetary motion; and Copernicus, that the sun, and not 
our earth, is the center of our immediate system! Can we 
expect a poetical genius of the future who will be able to 
grapple with the complexities of conic sections, and beyond 
—forced also perhaps to cruise in the strange waters of 
five dimensions, or more, with an Einstein—so as to reduce 
this ungovernable universe to Art, in the crucible of his 
poesy? Fortunate it was, that while the world could yet 
be kept in hand, there rose a Dante. The very simplicity 
of the a priori “science” which he inherited was matched 
by the singleness of his moral complexion and his purpose, 
and left them unhampered. It was the sheer force of his 
genius that gave his work its vitality; and the diversity 
which he gave to his art has, on the one hand, the unity of 
his moral aspect, and on the other that soberness and re- 
straint which deserves to be termed “classic.” 


Besides their importance as factors of the circle: the 
point and the line had also their independent reasons for 
especial respect. The point holds a unique and impressive 
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position in geometry, as being the universal terminus a quo, 
and as possessing a mystic quality of indivisibility. Dante 
says of it, quoting Euclid (Banquet II, xiii, 26 f.) : 


“The point is the beginning of [Geometry, 
which] proceeds between the point and the circle 
as between beginning and end; and these two are 
contrary to its certainty; for the point because of 
its indivisibility is immeasurable, and the circle 
along its are can not be perfectly squared and 
therefore can not be exactly measured.” 


But every one of the stars of heaven was also a point, 
and through the straight lines of their rays they flood this 
world and all mankind’s destinies with their influences, 
potent and redoubtable; so that it was natural enough that 
the Deity Himself should be conceived as The Point from 
which radiated all things. In Paradise XXVIII, 41 f., Bea- 
trice tells Dante—quoting literally from Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics—: “From that Point derive the heavens and all 
‘nature’.”” The Divine Ray also figures importantly in the 
much revered treatise of the Pseudo-Dionysius on the 
Celestial Hierarchy; and we have seen how Dante’s su- 
preme struggle for ultimate vision led him up against the 
current of that Ray, to the final revelation. While we are 
on the subject of the line: it may be worth noting, in con- 
clusion, that the rays of heavenly bodies—each as sun- 
beams through a broken cloud, for example—are, as has 
been remarked more than once, about the only straight lines 
in Nature, as external Nature appeals to the average 


person. 


Yet, beyond all these traditional considerations, I ven- 
ture to believe that Dante felt himself further justified in 
his geometrical predilections, and in their incorporation 
into the very web and woof of his poem, from a quite dif- 
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ferent, and purely artistic, standpoint. Visualizer as he 
was par excellence he conceived geometrical forms not 
merely as quasi-abstractions; but rather as objective fig- 
ures, such as were the concrete motifs of graphic and archi- 
tectural design. The straight line and the circle, or its half, 
were not only the very A, B, C, of Roman and Romanesque 
architectural structure, but in Tuscany they spelled, in 
sharp and striking contrasts of white and dark marbles, 
the whole tale of surface decoration. Nothing so arrests 
the attention, or so boldly—and sometimes so disturbingly 
—challenges the aesthetic consent or criticism of the visitor 
new to this style as does this salient feature of Tuscan 
architecture. It takes time for us to get used to it; but 
Dante grew up with it as the dominant feature of design 
in the buildings which he most admired. First, and above 
all, we must of course think of the Baptistery of Florence, 
which Dante calls (Inf. XIX, 17) “my beautiful St. John.” 
The eight faces of this unique structure were overlaid in 
the eleventh century with white marble set off by semi- 
circles and rectangles of dark green serpentine; and this 
type became the model for later Tuscan architectural dec- 
oration. The facade of the handsome church of San Miniato 
al Monte, mentioned by Dante in the XII canto of Purga- 
tory, which was completed before the Poet’s exile, presents 
a striking example of this kind of ornamentation, includ- 
ing crosses within circles—exactly the figure we found him 
describing in the heaven of Mars as “the reverend sign that 
is made by the joining of quadrants in a circle” (Par. XIV, 
101 f.). Numerous other buildings of his day—mostly 
churches—were adorned in this way, as we can see 
from old drawings and paintings—Santa Trinita, for 
instance—; and of these a few still preserve decorative 
casings of this type, in whole or in part. One of the most 
charming of these, though it is often overlooked by the 
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visitor to Florence, is the little facade of San Salvatore, on 
the Piazza dell’Olio not far from the Baptistery. As to 
circles, again: it is to be remembered that even the most 
plain and unadorned church building, however small, was 
seldom without at least its one “coquetry”’—as an Italian 
critic has called it—of a circular rose-window over the main 
door. Even the tiny San Martino del Vescovo, parish 
church of the Alighieri family, had one; and Beatrice’s 
church of Santa Margherita hard by, though not much 
larger, boasted three—which are still preserved. The dec- 
oration of extended surfaces, however, with alternate hori- 
zontal “‘tiger stripings” of white and dark marble, which is 
so prominent in Sienna and elsewhere, does not seem to 
have been very much favored in Dante’s Florence; and we 
should have difficulty in finding anything to parallel it in 
his descriptions. In conclusion, we should perhaps not over- 
look a possible analogy between his vision of the figure of 
Christ within one of the Divine Circles (Par. XX XIII, 127- 
131) and the prevalent depiction of the Savior (usually 
in mosaic) inside the circular ceilings or semicircular apses 
of church structures—notably in the Baptistery and in San 
Miniato. 


The ability to derive aesthetic pleasure from decorative 
elements so simple as the circle and the line is a proof, and 
a test, of the persistence of one of the oldest of mankind’s 
steps in the evolution of an artistic sense; but to many 
natures, which have not the keen, yet compassed, vision of 
a Dante, it is—in itself—hardly satisfying. Such natures 
will be found, in general, to be those to whom architecture, 
as well as pure design, is among the less appealing of the 
fine arts; and to them the Paradise will naturally be the 
least attractive cantica of the poem: and this in an increas- 
ing degree as it approaches its close. Architecture and 
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design had reached a noble height by Dante’s time, and he 
had a keen appreciation of the possibilities of sculpture— 
as he shows in his descriptions of the reliefs in Purgatory 
X and XII—; but painting yet awaited its Golden Age, 
and the potentialities of color in art were not to be fully 
developed for two centuries to come. And in his poem we 
find that Dante, though his palette is not without brilliant 
tints—witness the VII canto of Purgatory—makes scant 
use of color except for its symbolic meanings; and as the 
climax approaches nearer and nearer even that use gives 
way more and more, as we have seen, before the develop- 
ment of concepts and figures of number and geometrical 
form. To such an extent is this carried that in describing 
the final vision of the three Divine Rings (Par. XXXIII, 
116 f.) he actually tells us that they were “‘of three colors,” 
and then fails to state what the colors were! 


To appreciate, and thoroughly to enjoy, the Paradise, 
I judge that a person must have the following triple endow- 
ment: (1) a taste for “pure form’’—as in classic architec- 
ture and design—with less color than Oriental or “modern” 
taste demands; (2) a real liking—and with a somewhat 
archaeological bent, at that—for abstract intellectual “in- 
struction”; and (3) an adequate novitiate in what may 
perhaps be termed “aesthetic mysticism.” 


Because of its structure, the Divine Comedy has often 
been compared to a work of architecture; and one might 
even be tempted to speculate curiously whether the analogy 
ever occurred to Dante himself—for the parallel of its tri- 
partite and decimal structure with that of the Material 
and Spiritual Worlds is obvious; and he more than once 
compares the Universe to a great edifice, either in whole 
or in parts: perhaps most notably in the Banquet (II, iii, 
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11) where he calls the Empyrean “the supreme” (or: vane 
permost”—“soprano’’) “edifice of the World.” The com- 
parison of his Poem with a cathedral has been made so 
often that it has become a commonplace; but it occurs to 
me that if a Gothic cathedral has been meant—and it would 
seem that it has, at least in most instances—a desirable 
amendment would be to substitute a Romanesque cathe- 
dral, in harmony with some of the concepts which I have 
been setting forth, and with Dante’s own experience. The 
matter is, of course, only of whimsical interest per se; but 
in view of the agitation for a fitting national monument to 
the supreme Poet-Patriot, I find in it some factors of defin- 
ite suggestiveness. This memorial is, naturally, to be lo- 
cated in Rome—fountain and center of imperial, and later 
of national, greatness; and center of Dante’s crowning 
aspirations and supreme love: Rome upon the “sacred 
Tiber” (Epistle XI, 22), chosen, as he utterly believed, by 
Divine appointment from the beginning of the plan of Re- 
demption, for the salvation of erring mankind both in this 
world and in the next; Rome that in his Banquet, and in 
the last book that he finished of that work, he calls ‘The 
Holy City,’”’ adding, with a passionate outburst, the follow- 
ing words of deepest feeling (IV, v, 20): 


“Certainly of firm opinion I am, that the 
stones that in Her walls stand are worthy of rev- 
erence, and the soil whereon She sits is worthy 
beyond what by men is affirmed and accepted.” 


For this memorial, grandiose projects involving archi- 
tectonic analogies to his great Poem are being suggested by 
various artists and would-be artists: what could be more 
fitting than a noble structure of Roman or Romanesque 
type, with its vertical and its horizontal lines—neither too 
much exaggerated—and its circles and its semicircular 
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arches; the whole surmounted by a dome of spherical con- 
tour, for which the model might well be that unmatched 
dome of the Roman Pantheon? And if, like that dome, it 
should have a circular central opening to the Italian sky, 
there might stream up through that opening, in the hours 
of darkness, a straight and puissant searchlight beam: a 
“Ray” from Earth, straining up to reach the Infinite. ... 
The vertical beam of light, as a memorial shaft—though 
not specifically for Dante, so far as I know—is not my 
own invention; so that I take no credit for the idea: but 
its peculiar appropriateness for a Dante memorial must 
strike Dantists as evident. 


But “more perennial than bronze,” or ‘“‘starry-pointing 
pyramid,” Dante’s greatest monument will ever be his 
Poem; and its essential simplicity, soundness and sanity, 
both in thought and in structure, ensure its standing for- 
ever “like a firm tower’” among the world’s masterpieces 
of art. 


* Purg. V, 14: “come torre ferma,.” 


BEAUTY AND THE MORAL IDEAL 


By J. E. TURNER 


NE of the most deeply rooted, and at the same 

moment most significant, reactions of Human Na- 
ture is its almost universal divorce of Beauty from the 
Moral Good. And in the light of this attitude, how elo- 
quent is the teaching of one who, endowed with supreme 
moral insight, bids us “consider the lilies,” and this on the 
ground that their loveliness far transcended the magnifi- 
cence of his own people’s finest esthetic ideals. 


I believe that we misinterpret the essential contrast 
here if we regard it as the opposition between naturalness 
on the one hand, and artificiality on the other; for the sub- 
ordinated feature in the situation is plainly not sheer ugli- 
ness, but rather the dazzling splendor of an emperor— 
“Solomon in all his glory.”” The comparison, in other words, 
subsists between two types which are both beautiful, only 
in widely different ways; the contemplating mind, there- 
fore, moves throughout within the single domain of beauty. 


What we should emphasize, then, is the intriguing fact 
that the conscience that was most sensitive to the eternal 
conflict between good and evil was also, and perhaps indeed 
equally, responsive to beauty. Students of philosophy will 
immediately recall the curious antithesis to be found in 
Plato’s hostility to art and artists, together with the puz- 
zling parallel of Keats’s identification of Beauty with 
Truth— 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
331 
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This becomes all the more perplexing when we realize 
that the philosopher was a Greek thinker, while the great 
Ode was entitled “On a Grecian Urn.” 


None-the-less it seems indisputable that the marked 
frequency of the opposition between moral ideals and 
aesthetic triumphs arises from powerful and widely operat- 
ing causes; for if this were not so, it could scarcely have 
enjoyed the approval of such a tolerant and original mind 
as Plato’s; and when we survey the acute divergences not 
merely between individuals, but still further between puri- 
tan and epicure, between stoic and aesthete, which have so 
often rent churches apart and divided schools of art, to 
discover these causes becomes, to say the least, a task of 
some interest and importance. 


It may be, in the first place, that all Beauty tempts us 
to contemplation, while the call of the Good is to unceasing 
activity and strenuous effort; and this may also be the 
reason why so many modes of the beautiful too rapidly 
degenerate into that fatal corruption from which the most 
prominent types of asceticism have always passionately 
recoiled. Whenever this occurs the advance of the human 
spirit is first brought to a halt in delicious rapture, and 
then all the more easily deflected downwards; whence the 
quite natural conclusion that the germs of the evil had 
best be sought in the bud, even though its concealing and 
deceptive fascination must be ruthlessly destroyed. 


And it is, surely, undeniable that contemplative de- 
light before the shrine of the beautiful is too often as injur- 
ious to the onward march of the soul as was the luxury of 
Capua to the triumphant army of Hannibal. But we must 
realize that this is actually due, not to any inherent seduc- 
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tiveness in beauty itself, but rather to some ancient feeble- 
ness, not as yet understood and overcome, in man. For a 
closer analysis discloses profoundly different aspects of the 
situation. Modern biology teaches us that, with few excep- 
tions, beauty is indissolubly combined with organic fitness 
and health; with the vigor of the plant in its silent struggle 
with its environment, and yet more unmistakably with the 
animal prowess of those triumphant suitors and fighters 
on whom Dame Nature has lavished her treasures of 
feather and fur, of exquisite color and ravishing form. This 
remains true even if the animal is as unconscious of its 
own beauty as the plant plainly is; however this may be, 
it is unquestionable that only the human mind is capable 
of adequately appreciating the splendors of nature, both 
organic and inorganic. Indeed, throughout the whole realm 
of life the operative principle is that beauty is one product 
of an intense activity inseparably associated with efficient 
functioning. 


Now when we revert to human experience we find that 
although the domain of beauty is undeniably that of con- 
templation, this is far from being its sole, or in fact its most 
prominent and essential, feature. For what we thus enjoy 
has always been constructed, or—if we prefer—created ; 
while whenever this attains any really high value its pro- 
duction entails strenuous and prolonged labor, even when 
skill and training, talent and genius, conceal all this beneath 
that superficial mask of easy achievement which so fre- 
quently deceives the ignorant spectator. All art, as its very 
name clearly implies, is inherently artificial; but on the 
other hand, the artifice of genius is so subtly and swiftly 
successful that it simulates the effortless triumphs of na- 
ture, which themselves are the final outcome of endless eons 
of evolutionary trial and error. 
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Thus the contrast so often emphasized between the calm 
of aesthetic contemplation on the one hand, and on the other 
the incessant strife for the Moral Good, is really quite un- 
founded and seriously misleading. Actually, the contem- 
plative mood is never more than the suspension of the in- 
tense activity—an interval perhaps for recuperation, but 
certainly for some degree of self-criticism on the part of 
the creative mind, whence it derives intensified power to 
resume its task. But still further, this so-called ‘suspension 
of activity’ is no suspension at all, but rather a transforma- 
tion from one mode of experience to another; it is a transi- 
tion from the objective realization of the artistic vision in 
marble or color, in word or music, to the keen estimation 
of the result in the light of its own originating and con- 
trolling inspiration. And since this necessarily involves 
extremely complex processes of comparison and contrast, 
of approval and censure, it plainly continues the initial 
activity in new directions and towards higher ends; it is 
(to repeat) no mere interruption nor suspension, but an 
essential transformation. 


I trust that it has now become somewhat clearer that 
all our contemplative interludes can only rarely, and under 
very special conditions, be moods of pure enjoyment. Often, 
indeed, the direct contrary, since our first reactions are 
those of disappointment and resultant displeasure, some- 
times reaching a high degree of intensity. Thus the artist 
is always confronted by a dual problem; he must minimize 
the subjective moods of disapproval by selecting the finest 
objective methods and media for actualizing his inner vis- 
ion, in such a way as to substitute ever purer enjoyment 
for the initial conflict between pleasure and pain. These 
objective and subjective aspects, as always, are inseparable 
and reciprocal, each in turn becoming the standard and 
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the test of its fellow, so that, finally, the keenest delight can 
be aroused solely by the finest triumphs of great art. 


Now this plainly means that, both objectively and sub- 
jectively, it is always the highest aesthetic ends that are 
pursued—the highest, that is, within any given domain of 
art. But to pursue the highest is surely the very essence 
of the Moral Good, exactly as from another viewpoint in- 
cessant activity has been indicated as indispensable to 
Good. Here however we must guard against the fatal error 
of severing effort from attainment, as though any and 
every endeavor were good, purely in and of itself. This is 
no more than a partial truth which too easily deludes us; 
and as soon as we realize that one of the most crucial 
criteria of our actions is our attainment, it becomes clear 
that our activity must not only be incessant and intense, 
but must also be directed to the highest that lies within our 
power to conceive; finally, this conceptual capacity is sim- 
ply the technical term for man’s spiritual vision, which can 
always be immeasurably expanded and heightened. 


Does not this conclusion reveal the secret of Keats’s 
identification of Beauty with Truth? Are not the essential 
conditions, as distinct from the subordinate details, pre- 
cisely the same in both cases? The struggle of the intellect 
for knowledge, its swift rejection of falsity and inaccuracy, 
the pain attending ignorance and error, the thrill of dis- 
covery, the contemplative interludes for criticism at once 
of ourselves and our results, the joy of theoretical triumphs 
—all these surely have their patent parallels in the realms 
of Beauty and the Good; and since, were it at all possible, 
our appreciation of complete truth, would yield the direct 
cognitive vision of the Whole, could this be other than 
beauteous, as Keats proclaims? 
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It may be, indeed, that in art we discover the clue which 
brings us nearest the crux of the problem. Our activity 
must be directed to the highest that lies within our power 
to conceive. Now the artist is in the exceptionally happy 
position that his actual achievements approach much more 
closely to his imaginative ideals than do those of either the 
student or the moral agent. In other words, in the sphere 
of Beauty, perfection is more successfully and more fre- 
quently attained than in either knowledge or conduct. The 
finished work of art is in and of itself perfect, or is as 
nearly identical with the perfect as is humanly possible, 
in the sense that neither the observer nor the artist can 
elevate it to a yet finer level. In fact, they feel no desire 
nor impulse so to do, since their delight is already complete. 
And this, in principle, is always the ultimate criterion of 
perfection, which—once more—can be enjoyed more di- 
rectly in the case of fine objects of art than with intel- 
lectual solutions or noble deeds. For to resolve one problem 
is in itself to discover others still more baffling, while the 
most heroic act must bear some stain from the defective- 
ness of its doer. Against this it may certainly be objected 
that no artist, and no artistic triumph, can exhaust the 
infinite realm of the perfect. This is undeniable; but it is 
equally indisputable that the great poem or symphony is 
literally perfect within its own genre, no matter what fur- 
ther achievements may be possible. Similarly, of course, 
with the rosebud, with sunset or dawn. Each, in itself and 
while it exists, is one achieved form of the perfect, which 
thus reveals its inexhaustible potentialities in an infinite 
series of manifestations; and again in principle, though 
not in actuality, this holds equally of the True and the 
Good. 


It is in the domain of art, however, that principle and 
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actuality most intimately coincide, in the finished object 
endowed with realized perfection. On the other hand, the 
governing conditions that make this possible indicate that 
Supreme Good which far transcends even the value of 
great Art. For the strenuous endeavor, the self-discipline 
and sacrifice, the devotion and purity of vision, which mark 
the genuine aesthetic temperament, must rank high among 
the attributes of any fine personality, exactly as they fur- 
nish the most difficult, yet stimulating, ideals for the com- 
mon life of every day. And since art, immeasurably pre- 
cious though it must ever be, can after all be only part of 
the complete life, its own perfection, together with that of 
intellectual truth, becomes the symbol of the full perfection 
of the Supreme Good. 


BEAUTY FLOWS THROUGH THE OPEN MIND 
By ISABEL HARRISS BARR 


Beauty flows through the open mind 
As sunshine in a mountain-pass ; 

Like the quiet singing of the wind 
Beauty flows through the open mind. 


Let neither eyes nor soul be blind 
To mystery of field and grass: 
Beauty flows through the open mind 

As sunshine in a mountain-pass. 


THE LOGIC OF REALITY 


By CHARLES A. 8. DWIGHT 


INCE the time of the Greeks the effort to provide a 

dialectical account of the structures, or processes, of 
the universe has been the unceasing interest of philoso- 
phers. This has meant the exploration of an objective 
order—of cosmos rather than chaos. The Ionians took the 
world for granted, but into their crass objectivity Socrates 
inserted the entering wedge of a subjective insight, placing 
the world in man. Ever since the question, ““May man know 
his own knowing?” has been alternately neglected—and 
re-examined. Aristotle developed, if he did not first invent, 
an apparatus of thought, as distinguished from a mere 
assemblage of thoughts, by which man might examine both 
himself and the world, and which would prove propaedeutic 
to truth. With him logic became explicit and articulate, 
and philosophy became the logic of reality. 


The logicians, it has been charged, have never agreed 
upon the meaning of logic, which, as a discipline, has cer- 
tainly suffered strange vicissitudes. The Scholastic device, 
“Barbara, Celarent, Darti, Ferioque prioris” has been dis- 
missed from notice, although the Latinisms descriptive of 
_ the fallacies do linger in our Rhetorics. The Baconian re- 
action against the Aristotelian formalism, however, has 
paradoxically resulted in a renewed study of the syllogism, 
which is well, since “syllogism” signifies etymologically a 
reckoning-all-together, and may, as it did for Plato, cover 
reasoning in general. The demands of science for an ars 
imveniendi, which Bacon hoped would render man the lord 
of the very nature he obeys, and the development of mathe- 
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matical theory have given us not less logic but more—and 
perhaps better. Is there now a single universally norma- 
tive logic (comparable to the Newtonian world-concept) or, 
are there merely an indefinite number of relative, perhaps 
scarcely related, logic-schemes? Are there laws of thought, 
or only thoughts of laws? Shall “alternative geometrics” 
be matched by alternative dialectics? Is a “logic of logics” 
impossible? No talk about language habits, tautologies, or 
agreements to “assert what we assert” really delivers us 
from the haunting ghost of a logical consistency, or rids 
us of the feeling that—be the material facts what they may 
—we can and ought to follow the valid-for-all laws of 
thinking, in our hopeful search for truth. 


A crucial question now occurs as to the relation of 
thought to reality. One of three standpoints is possible: 
1. Logic is reality; 2. Logic and reality are wholly dispar- 
ate and incommensurable; 3. Logic may, in some degree or 
manner conceptually if not contactually become a logic of 
reality. 


1. A typical instance of the first view is supplied 
by the Hegelian panlogism, whose so-called “logic” is ab- 
sorbed in ontology. Hegel fused or confused modes of 
thinking things with the being of the things themselves, so 
that for him the categories became not “empty frames” but 
“substantial forms” which “give themselves their own con- 
tent.” In the Hegelian view the order of the universe comes 
to conscious expression in the act of human thought. The 
phrase logic is reality appears to represent also the stand- 
point of certain mathematical physicists, and of the logical 
algebraists, who assume that their formulae are all the 
reality we know or can know. 
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2. The second position is simply scepticism, which is 
no new thing, for among the Greeks the acataleptics held 
that things are such that no certain knowledge of them is 
possible. Huxley invented the term agnostic (which he un- 
justifiably assumed to mean a-cognizable) as an antonym 
to gnosis. Spencer somehow knew this much about the Un- 
knowable that it 7s unknowable. For this class of minds 
reality fades from view—trailing behind it as it goes a 
few clouds of appearances. 


3. The third position—the contention of this paper— 
is that the cosmic order is somehow matched and mastered 
by reason in man. This engaging enterprise is indeed, in 
Berkeleyan phrase, “embrangled in difficulties’, though not 
necessarily lost therein. If philosophy began in wonder, 
the mystery grows as the material for examination heaps 
up, while science (to quote the jest of a student) ‘makes 
simple things difficult.” Amid all the multiplicities, how- 
ever, a unifying force must be assumed to be active. Al- 
though the world may not exist simply for intelligence it 
is to be regarded as intelligible, and life in it as liveable. 
This then is our hope—to organize scientific attacks, to 
wheedle secrets out of nature, to tabulate our returns, to 
give due weight to values, and thus to attain in some de- 
gree, way, and time to an acceptable logic of reality. 


But what today is happening to logic? The porisms of 
the Greeks, and the juggleries of the Middle Ages, have 
given way to a new order of sophisms—particularly to dar- 
ing adventures in mathematics—logical theory where such 
notions as infinity, continua loci, tensors, geodesics and the 
like are played with as so many toy balloons. Thought is 
now not scalar but vector in function; it is directed, not 
inert; it is tangential to a circle that paradoxically has no 
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centre. In spite of Kant’s warning when he said of his 
own (technical) logic, ‘It is no algebra’, interest has shifted 
from traditional dialectic to logistic, and the logic of sci- 
ence. Perhaps we may incidentally suggest the term logis- 
mics as descriptive of the logic of illusion, “queer sys- 
tems”, and dialectical quackery. 


Logic now shares in the disabilities of language—that 
curious apparatus of communication that, in Sisson’s 
phrase, emerges from “the prelogical no-man’s-land of mys- 
tery”, hence it is not strange that recourse should be had 
to ideographic symbols galore, so that science is becoming 
largely semantics. Boole, who began the symbolic adven- 
ture, has been left far behind by mathematical intruders 
into the domain of logic of the type of Frege, Peano, Can- 
tor, Russell and Whitehead, while from different angles 
approaches to reality have been made by Husserl, Meinong, 
Couturat and Meyerson. Mathematics may claim to have 
fairly revamped logic by providing it with dialectical struc- 
tures that are self-sustaining in the sense that they do not 
derive their mandate from any concrete materials. So the 
worth of form for logic is reaffirmed; so capering logistics 
outdoes clumsy linguistics, as symbols are cleverly manipu- 
lated in place of lumbering words. We are hearing too of 
subsistences more real than existences, since they afford 
the frames of the very esse itself. Yet mathematical logic 
meanwhile dons a metaphysical dress, and not wishing to 
appear wholly abstract and dehumanized, parades as 
though it were a philosophy of the concrete values of life. 


Three special problems are obtruded in present-day dis- 
cussions: 1. Cognition as a function of experience. 2. The 
reality of relations. 3. The puzzle of perspectives. 


1A word which in the New Testament (II Cor. 10, 5) is used of ‘“Gmaginaitons,” 
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1. Experience is a term which, like Whitehead’s “event”, 
is enveloped in umbrageous shade, and under it many ghost- 
like shapes of theory seek shelter from the hot sun of 
criticism. Experience is evidently something that goes on 
—but how, or for whom, or why? No school of thought 
eschews experience and yet we are not all of us reduced 
to the plight of those who derive (scant) comfort from the 
statement, ‘We think, and some of our thoughts prove valid 
as confirmed by experience’,—since, as Hocking holds, there 
is nothing in “the living facts of experience” “so unique 
that it has not in it the universal quality which makes it 
susceptible to conception, to thought.” We move within 
experience, but we may think above it, if not too far away 
from it. 


2. The reality of relations. To the man in the street 
the issue over the internality or externality of relations 
is as the stuff of dreams, but philosophers are still earning 
salaries worrying over that question. The idealists, as 
Conger points out, regard relation as a mental activity, as 
if the word were “relating” (actively) while the realists 
take it as descriptive of an independent world, as though 
the terms were (passively) “relatedness’”—which is no 
new conception. Perry finds in James’ dictum that “the 
parts of experience hold together from next to next by 
relations that are themselves parts of experience’—the 
germ of new realism. All reality was thus reduced to ‘a 
homogeneous objective material called “neutral stuff,’ but 
no proof of such a fact was ever given by James, nor per- 
haps could be. He who would make experience the “stuff 
of all reality” is taking a daring risk, unless possibly he 
should admit the constructive activity of the mind itself 
within the shell of experience, as a vitalizing factor that 
eventually cracks the egg, and broadens experience far be- 
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yond the bounds ordinarily set by experientialists. Rela- 
tions—recognized by mind within the circles of experience 
—do not exhaust reality, but indicate where-when (in 
space-time language) we may graze its outer face. 


3. The puzzle of perspectives. The term “perspective” 
has crept into philosophy almost unawares, and, like a wolf, 
has created much agitation in the sheepfold—though opin- 
ions differ as to whether it be a real wolf, or only a sheep 
in disguise. Estimates of the importance of this new slant 
in metaphysics range all the way from De Largy’s belief 
that it is central and fundamental’ to Lovejoy’s view that 
“perspectivity involves the wholesale negation of the very 
possibility of knowledge.”’ Subsequently to Mead’s address 
at Cambridge in 1926, A. E. Murphy gave wide publicity 
to “Objective Relativism in Whitehead and Dewey.” Emer- 
gent evolution, in connection with its theory of levels, has 
also made its contribution to this general theory. So, in 
current thought, appears a new “‘ism’”—“perspectivism.” 
We hear too of a “social character” conferred by emergent 
situations on “perspective happenings.” 


But where are these perspectives? The evident view 
would be that they are the percipiences of a perceiver, yet 
if the matter were left there the result would be an unmiti- 
gated individualism. As a matter of fact, nobody leaves it 
there, but under one guise or another, an objective order 
is supposed, commonly called “nature.” Yet “nature” is 
only a symbol—an “x” with which we seem to do things— 
that is not only hypothesized but also hypostasized. Thus 
the relativity with which perspectives started is theoretic- 
ally smoothed off, or ironed flat, in this convenient hostelry 
of nature. The confusion is increased by the intrusion of 


1 The Journal of Philosophy: Vol. XXXI, No. 2: pp. 29-38. 
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the idea of error, which in its malignant form is evil, or 
for a Christian theology, sin. Perspectives of the ethical 
order at any rate do not seem to live together in peace, in 
the body of this hypostasized nature. Whitehead, it is true, 
makes a valiant attempt to conceive of a “prehension into 
the unity of the event of the aspects of other events’. That 
certainly crowds things somewhat! According to White- 
head “the nature of evil is that the characters of things are 
mutually obstructive” so that “the depths of life require a 
process of selection,” which is “elimination.”’ But what— 
or who—is to do this work of elimination? Not nature, in 
the sense of a bald naturalism which is not conscious, pur- 
posive, or regardful of values, but only neutral in a brute, 
chaotic way, wherein anything may happen and nothing 
matters. If ‘obstructive modes” are to be eliminated the 
recourse must be to a consciously operating Power, full of 
plans, and working steadily toward a supreme objective. 


Abstractions may indeed save us from conceptual errors 
but do not in themselves constitute substantial good; they 
interrogate nature without intuiting it. In the dialectical 
word-wars of the schools one abstraction may be set to chase 
another, but the antinomies are resolved or dissolved in the 
wholesome wholeness of an integrated life. Mathematical 
method (which is quite as formal and in itself as barren as 
ever was the old Scholasticism) does not go the full length 
of even human experience; its gait is pedestrian, its gaze 
is not prophetic. After all the figurings there are still to 
be found alluring, or provocative, remainders. ‘“Realists,” 
says D. 8. Robinson, 


“have not yet succeeded in rewriting the philoso- 
phy of science, metaphysics, ethics, and aesthetics 
with the symbols of mathematical logic. They still 
find it necessary to write on these subjects with 
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the less accurate and less precise language every- 
body uses.” 


Never before have there been in play so many logical 
mechanisms, but is the spirit of life in the wheels? One 
has a feeling that along with logistic should go a strain of 
mysticism. Even Earl Russell does not appear to be wholly 
at rest in his extensive abstraction, but admits that there 
may be an intimate non-conceptual knowledge of the world. 
To any “system” then ought to be added an informing 
somewhat comparable to Eckhart’s “Little Spark.” 


The enterprise of logic is a high and worthy adventure, 
and metaphysics continues to be ‘“‘good fun.” Man is as 
much made for speculation as he is for beefsteak and golf. 
Hegel says, 


“A civilized nation which has no metaphysics 
is like a temple decked with every kind of orna- 
ment, but possessing no holy of holies.” 


For even a logician a synoptic view is indispensable— 
in Comtean phrase, the esprit d’ensemble rather than 
merely esprit de detail. Even Bacon had his scala intel- 
lectus, or method of passing from less general to more gen- 
eral principles—and so thought climbs, since on the Jacob’s 
Ladder of dialectic the logical angels pass up as well as 
down. Relativity never can be pressed so far as to leave no 
remainders of meaningful mystery which “eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard.” “The highest cannot be spoken,” said 
Goethe. The real is ultimately the spiritual. 


The quest for reality—for substance rather than shad- 
ow—is not just a clash of wits, but a moral cause; it is a 
cooperative endeavor inviting the contributions of many 
schools. While no one approves of “metaphysical glue hold- 
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ing multiplicity together” any genuine logic of reality will 
probably turn out to be not a merely individual conquest 
but a social vision, glimpsed from many perspectives, never 
wholly completed, yet, with every age, gaining greater rich- 
ness of content. Meantime we have the faith that cog- 
noscenda will in some degree be also cognoscibilia, and, as 
an antonym to agnosticism, presume to coin the word epi- 
gnosticism, to denote through knowledge. The ideal might 
perhaps be expressed in the phrase by which Gourmont 
characterized Bergson’s philosophy—spiritualisme en spir- 
ale. So will the world prove not merely intelligible but also 
interesting and valuable—when reality becomes not so 
much logicized as lived and loved. Logic is not a cursus that 
runs anywhere, without purpose or profit, but a concursus, 
or joint activity involving the two efficiences of man and 
God. 


Our conclusion is that the reality for which thought 
painfully yet unweariedly searches is bound up with a 
World-ground best conceived, not simply as a “Principle,” 
but as a personal Power. The real is marked by purpose, 
is indicated by symbols, is possibly in part intuited, and 
certainly is achieved and actualized by a faith and hope 
that ‘face life earnestly.’ Thus does it become the common 
interest of the Brethren of the Uncommon Life; in San- 
tayana’s phrase it gives us “another world to live in”; it 
discloses a true “universe of light.” The quest for reality 
is a perpetual urge, but the lure is never that of logic alone. 
Experience teaches, science entertains with its curios, 
mathematics, by a wave of its wand, creates a shadowland, 
yet all the time aesthetics charms, values are discoverable, 
and it remains good to be good—while religion, in certain 
of its phases alogical yet not illogical, makes its reason- 
able plea. 


A SOCIAL UNIVERSE 


By PAUL E. JOHNSON 


T is not quite descriptive to label Josiah Royce an ab- 

solute idealist. For though he operated in that general 
region of thought, and though he referred to his “ideal- 
istic theory of the Absolute’,’ he is hardly an orthodox 
member of that school. Absolute idealism of England and 
the Continent represents the tradition of Hegel, a relation- 
ship which Royce disavows. “I have always insisted that 
my own idealism does not make me in any sense worthy of 
being called ...a follower of Hegel.’” While he has not 
succeeded in convincing any great number of his readers 
that he in no sense is related to Hegel, it is certainly true 
that in Royce historic idealism comes to a new level of 
emergence. Royce seeks not the Jdée of a logical Absolute 
but the Community of a social Absolute. 


The mature Royce speaks less of the Absolute, so con- 
spicuously in fact that he was accused of renouncing his 
earlier philosophy. G. H. Howison, speaking at the gather- 
ing in Philadelphia to celebrate Royce’s sixtieth birthday, 
finds indication of a “concrete and social idealism” which 
leads him to hope Royce may have changed in the direction 
of what he calls “a primordially harmonic pluralism”. R. 
F. A. Hoernle in a recent study of idealism classified Royce 
as a “Spiritualist Pluralist”.° It seems incredible that 
Royce would accept the designation “pluralist”. His rejec- 
tion of all independent beings and his insistence upon final 


1 The World and the Individual, I, (1900), preface, p. viii. 
2 Studies in Good and Evil, (1898), preface, p. iv. 

Cf. Hegel’s “Aufgehoben”. 

“Papers in Honor of Josiah Royce (1916), p. 12. 

5 Idealism as a Philosophy, (1927), preface, p. x. 
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unity is sufficient answer to that. It is instructive to note 
that his ground for rejecting Leibniz’s pluralism is that 
it is not social enough. 


“Our theory... is in striking contrast to this 
Monadology of Leibniz. In Nature, as in man, we 
find individuality linked in the closest fashion 
with inter-communication, with mutual interde- 
pendence of individuals, and with a genuine iden- 
tity of meaning and of Being in various individ- 
uals.’” 


This persistent social interest appears, then, to have 
been Royce’s motive in consciously avoiding Hegelian ab- 
solutism on one side and Leibnizian pluralism on the other. 
He desires a social philosophy. But this by no means identi- 
fies him with all social philosophers. Much social philosophy 
is thin because merely social. The social school founded by 
Auguste Comte limits its philosophy to our human society. 
At positivistic boundaries Royce parts company with these 
in his search for social reality. To him the human social 
world is only an infinitesimal fraction of the social uni- 
verse. The social roots in the metaphysical. All reality is 
social but the humanly social is not all of reality. Rather 
is our visible society the hint or likeness of the vast com- 
munity invisible. 


The first postulate of Royce’s idealism is “that our ideas 
have something beyond them and like them”’.’ That there 
is something beyond our experience and that that some- 
thing must be another experience is the basic assumption 
of all his thinking. “Experiences form a uniform and reg- 
ular whole of laws of sequence.’”” That is to say, reality is 
a conscious organism resembling the conscious life of our 


° The World and the Individual, Ul, (1902), p. 238. 
"The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, (1885), p. 356. 
® Ibid, p. 366. 
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experience in its largest dimensions. The largest conscious 
organization we find in our human experience is the social 
pattern typical of a community. Therefore reality as a 
whole, while its ultimate details lie beyond our mental 
grasp, may in general be viewed as a social organism. This 
in brief is the line of reasoning by which Royce arrives at 
his social metaphysics. The following statements summar- 
ize his view of the social nature of reality :’ 


1. ~The universe, if my thesis is right, is a realm 
which is through and through dominated by 
social categories. 


2. “Not the Self, not the Logos, not the One and 
not the Many, but the community will be the 
ruling category of such a philosophy.” 


3. “This essentially social universe, this com- 
munity which we have now declared to be 
in fact the sole and supreme reality may be 
termed the Absolute.” 


This thesis developed in the second volume of The Prob- 
lem of Christianity became Royce’s characteristic exposi- 
tion of metaphysics in the class room. His last course in 
metaphysics given at Harvard College during the academic 
year 1915-16 devoted the first semester to a social approach 
to metaphysics.” In these lectures his point of view was 
that communities are real, and that their reality may be 
more important than that of individuals. The presence of 
social reality is the condition of self-consciousness, the 
ground of intelligent knowledge, the basis for successful 
conduct, and the foundation of religious salvation. In the 
idea of the community he finds his solution for the one and 


° These quotations are from The Problem of Christianity, II (1913), pp. 280, 281 and 
296 respectively. 

10The unpublished lectures are now in possession of Professor W. E. Hocking, to 
whose courtesy I am indebted for the privilege of reading them. 
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the many, the individual and the social realities as inter- 
dependent each upon the other. During this same year 
upon reaching his sixtieth birthday, Royce said: 


“When I review this whole process, I strongly 
feel that my deepest motives and problems have 
centered about the idea of the community, al- 
though this idea has only come gradually to my 
clear consciousness.” 


To this point one follows Royce readily. The far-reach- 
ing possibilities of a social metaphysics constructed upon 
the hypothesis of a Universal Community appeal readily 
to the imagination. Who does not feel the sharp limitations 
of our human social boundaries? Who is not sometimes 
aware that like children on the seashore we play with peb- 
bles which drop into shoreless seas? Our local environment 
is too small; the home of man is a vaster community.” 
Nothing real is alien to me, for I am a citizen of the uni- 
verse, a member of the community of all that is. Nature 
speaks an intelligible language, there is a music of the 
spheres, the stars in their courses fight for the right, the 
cosmic system is much too alive to be a machine. Does not 
the universe as community, to which we stand in social 
relations, meet us at every turn? 


But not content to rest here, Royce presses on to a fur- 
ther conclusion. A community is no collection of individ- 
uals, no social group that merely happens to be in a state 
of cooperation at some present moment. A community is 
the result of a time-process exhibiting the features of an 
organism whose life is a natural growth. A community is 
“conscious of its own life’, it behaves like a self. There- 


™ Words of Professor Royce at the Walton Hotel at Philadelphia, December 20, 1915, 
printed in Papers in Honor of Josiah Royce (1916), p. 282. 
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fore, Royce concludes, the community is a Self. On March 
20, 1916, he wrote: 


“As for what my present position means, let 
me say only this: For me at present, a genuinely 
and loyally united community which lives a coher- 
ent life, is in a perfectly literal sense, a person.’ 


Here the Roycean view confronts difficulties. His social 
metaphysics is built upon the conception of the Community 
as a Self, which in turn is based upon analogy with human 
communiites of our experience. To establish his position it 
would be necessary first to prove the actual reality of a 
Group Mind. But this is generally recognized as an ab- 
straction which we use only as a figure of speech. There 
is no real evidence for this mysterious Social Mind that is 
not any one of us, yet something more than all of us. It is 
not easy to believe that if a plague or cloud of poison gas 
should suddenly wipe out every member of a community 
that the Group Mind of that community would continue to 
haunt that geographical locality, the lone human survivor 
of the disaster. Could a community ghost continue to think, 
purpose, and achieve the functions of a real community? 


But more serious than the human analogy is the diffi- 
culty of the relation between community and individual 
selves. The Roycean community is thought of as a Self 
composed of member selves. Without considering the for- 
mer question of what becomes of the Community Self when 
its members have disappeared, we still have the question 
of what becomes of the member selves while the community 


1 Note his declarations: “I can find my place in the world only by discovering where 
I stand in the whole system of Experience.” The Philosophy of Loyalty, (1908), p. 367. 
“Your deeper ideals always depend upon viewing life in the light of larger unities 
than now appear, upon viewing yourself as a co-worker with the universe for the 
attainment of what no present human game of action can now reveal.” William James 
and Other Essays on the Philosophy of Life, (1911), p. 38. | : 

18 From a letter to Miss Mary W. Calkins printed in Papers tn Honor of Josiah Royce 


(1916), p. 67. 
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Self continues. How can many selves be part of one self? 
Royce would reply: In the same way that one impulse, 
will or experience is part of a whole mind. But if that mind 
is actually whole, that is to say a coherent mind, all of its 
impulses and wills must be united into consistent purpose. 
Now the impulses and wills that we know do not naturally 
unite into a consistent purpose, and Royce strives in vain 
to bring our conflicting human wills into one Universal 
Will. He is faced with the dilemma of triumphant individ- 
ual wills forming an incoherent Multiple Personality, or a 
victorious Universal Will formed of helpless individual 
wills crushed beneath the chariot wheel of its relentless 
purpose. 


There is more in this, however, than the old contro- 
versy of individual freedom. The Roycean membership in 
a Universal Self involves the question of individual iden- 
tity. If I am but a momentary impulse in the larger Self, 
whipped into line with millions of other impulses to form 
one great Will, it does not appear how my personal identity 
could be maintained. Yet Royce insists upon unique iden- 
tity and argues it from the very Will that seems to over- 
whelm me. But if I am the object of this Will at the same 
time I am constituting this Will, what do we have but the 
Universal Will regarding itself? Such an inference is even 
more compelling when we note that Royce claims epistemo- 
logical monism, the fusion of subject and object in the act 
of knowing. This momentary impulse (which I seem to be) 
is a part of the whole Self which is none other than itself 
in every knowing act. How then can this Will even though 
knowing me establish my uniqueness? 


We are led by the logic of this position reluctantly to 
conclude in spite of Royce’s interest in the uniqueness of 
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the individual and his earnest, even desperate attempt to 
save the individual self, that after all there is only the 
one universal community Self. We human beings are no 
Selves at all. Bringing this unwelcome conclusion apolo- 
getically to Royce with the anticipation of the disappoint- 
ment it will force upon him, we are surprised to find that 
he admits the same outcome. The statements come from 
various of his writings. 


1. “The world of life is then what we desired it 
to be, an organic total; and the individual 
Selves are the drops in this ocean of the abso- 
lute truth.” (The Religious Aspect of Phil- 
osophy, 1885, p. 441.) 


2. “‘Flee where we will, then, the net of the 
larger Self ensnares us. We are lost and im- 
prisoned in the thickets of its tangled laby- 
rinth. The moments are not at all in them- 
selves, for as moments they have no meaning; 
they exist only in relation to the beyond. The 
larger Self alone is, and they by reason of it, 
organic parts of it. They perish but it re- 
mains... There is then at last, but one Self.” 
(The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 1892, p. 
379.) 


3. “Or, in other words, the result is that there is 
and can be but one complete Self.” (Studies 
of Good and Evil, 1898, p. 146.) 


4, “All varieties of individual expression are 
thus subordinate to the unity of the whole... 
The one is all, and all are in the One.” (The 
World and the Individual, I, 1900, p. 394.) 


These admissions, to be sure, come from the period be- 
fore 1900, and after this period he seems to find such an 
outcome less congenial. But as long as he makes finite 
selves parts of the Absolute Self, his position is inescap- 
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able. His closing days witness a restatement of this posi- 
tion in the social concept of the community. But since the 
community is represented as a Self and individuals as mem- 
bers of that one Self it does not alter the “ego-centric pre- 
dicament”’ of the Absolute. The advantage then is largely 
verbal, for Self as community still swallows individual 
selves, even though more cautiously. 


There remains but to point out the effect of this Roycean 
position upon his social philosophy. If the logic of Royce 
reduces all reality to one Self where shall we find his meta- 
physical society? Does one lone Self satisfy what we mean 
by the varied intercourse of social experience? It is barely 
possible for one individual to hold communion with himself, 
but it is a barren possibility. A community in every sense 
that we know and use that concept means a plurality of 
persons. Royce does try to maintain that every self is a 
community, but if a self is a self and a community a com- 
munity they are not logically interchangeable. A dissoc- 
iated personality seems to have a multiplicity of selves but 
each is exclusive of the others and would certainly not be 
accepted by Royce as a true community. On Roycean au- 
thority one condition essential to a community is “the fact 
there are in the social world a number of distinct selves 
capable of social communication and, in general, engaged 
in communication.’ It is precisely this essential condition 
of a community that is denied by the one Self. The Roycean 
Self is a solipsist. 


J. Loewenberg well observes: 


“In the idea of the community, as he (Royce) 
understood it, modern thought has received one of 
its richest philosophic conceptions.’ 


. The Problem of Christianity, II, (1913), p. 67. 
* Royce, J., Fugitive Essays, (1920), “Editor’s Introduction”, p. 37. 
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The philosophical implications of a social metaphysic 
invite more arduous labors. But Royce denied the possibil- 
ities of his own hypothesis by the contradiction inherent in 
his attempt to regard the community as a Self. For as we 
have seen this eventually reduces all reality to one lonely 
Self, thus defeating the social character of his community. 
If “our relations with the universe are essentially social,” 
they can become so only within a plural community. 


This is the outcome of our investigation. Without un- 
dertaking the burden of argument at this time, it may be 
not altogether impertinent to offer what occurs to us as the 
logical alternative. Finding it unwarranted to assume the 
community to be a Self, the obvious evidence of experience 
indicates the community as a social system composed of 
member selves. If we take Royce’s Universal Community 
in this alternative sense, we should understand our uni- 
verse to be a social system composed of member selves. 
This differs from Royce in recognizing the true validity 
of all selves in reality, while at the same time fulfilling 
Royce’s social motive of having all selves included in con- 
scious unity. The whole system of the universe would thus 
be conscious as any community is by virtue of the Social 
consciousness of its members. Human members we know. 
Is there a Personality over and above human persons? That 
is a question beyond the limits of this discussion. But a 
universe that supports human communities by such deli- 
cate adjustment of intricate forces, offers no paltry evi- 
dence for a supreme Governor, whose organizing genius 
integrates the many resources into a value-making process. 
Such a Personality appears the most essential member of a 
Universal Community, the sin qua non without whom our 


1° The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, (1892), p. 408. 
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universe could not be ultimately social. In other words God 
is the Interpreter who holds the community together. 


We close with a summary of conclusions. (1) Josiah 
Royce in his philosophy of the community bequeaths to us 
a fruitful hypothesis. (2) But upon examination his social 
universe is found to be anti-social. (3) For the community 
as Self denies validity to individual selves and results in a 
solipsism of the one Self. (4) A revision of the Roycean 
view at this point, transforming the community from an 
abstract Self to a concrete social system, avoids difficulties 
and conserves values both social and individual. 


THE MAKING OF THE CORAL ISLANDS 
By MARJORIE T. FULLWOOD 


How came they here, these lyric ocean lands? 

What forces thrust these atolls to the sun 

And curved them round with guardian reefs that run 
To that blue air which wavers over sands 

Of insect toil and weave; coarse, lovely strands, 
White with the blast of tropic heat and done 

To that pale cast which so allures the one 

Who asks but this—strange beauty without brands? 


What force did this? Ah, so, that nameless Thing 
That gives to mute and minute titans there 
Beneath the blue vast waters rolling high 

The god-like task of making lands to lie 

Upon the deep, and so make men to sing 

Ineffably, a gift so frail, so rare. 


RELATIVITY AND IDEALISM 


By the Late HERBERT WILDON CARR 
1. The Four-dimensional Universe 


HE new schematic concept of physical reality is the 

intellectual achievement of our own generation. It 
is the outcome of the researches of mathematicians and 
physicists converging towards a constructive intellectual 
system. 


The present phase of our modern world is often de- 
scribed as the age of electricity. The picture which this 
description calls up is one which represents electrical sci- 
ence as the last comer and electricity as a new realm of 
reality which we have discovered and conquered and made 
subservient to our practical needs. Few of us are able to 
realize that this advance in our knowledge means the 
sweeping away of our old notions and a complete revolution 
in our idea of “the solid ground of nature.” The progress 
of electro-magnetic theory has been to the old materialism 
the insidious encroachment of a fiood which has under- 
mined its foundation and caused its superstructure to 
erumble. The most remarkable thing about this scientific 
revolution is the suddenness of its apparition. It has come 
like a flash of enlightenment, as though the clouds conceal- 
ing a new world has been suddenly and finally rolled away. 


The ancient world knew nothing of modern electricity, 
and the modern world, if we take the modern world as 
dating from the renaissance, has been a long time in ignor- 
ance of it. Little real advance is evident till the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and only in the last decade of that 
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century has the new science become world-significant. The 
older theories concerning the very few phenomena which 
could be observed—for example, the peculiar quality which 
amber acquired, when rubbed on wool, of attracting grains 
of dust, and the mysterious properties of the lodestone— 
were puerile. Of course, there were thunderstorms to set 
men thinking, but these seemed explicable on the same prin- 
ciple as the spark emitted when a flint is struck with a steel 
hammer. Horace, in one of his odes, records the disturb- 
ance of his Epicurean equanimity on the occasion of his 
hearing the thunder rolling in a clear sky. Apparently the 
thunderstorm was for him an ordinary natural event, but 
thunder without the thunderstorm was a supernatural 
event. Even in recent times, however, electrical science had 
fully established itself before the fundamental nature of 
the electrical form of energy was discerned. The new scien- 
tific view of the physical world may be conveniently 
grouped under four heads, each of which in a way marks 
a new stage in the evolution of the concept: (a) the elec- 
trical theory of matter, (b) the discovery of radio-activity, 
(c) the principle of relativity, (d) the quantum theory. 


(a) The electrical theory of matter is the outcome of 
spectrum analysis. Nothing in the history of science is 
more remarkable than the result of the invention of the 
spectroscope. This instrument, at first regarded as little 
more than a curious toy, as soon as its real significance was 
grasped, revealed to the human mind realms of nature prac- 
tically infinitely removed from the range of the telescope 
and from the penetration of the microscope. Since the com- 
ing of spectroscopy we are able to determine the unit-con- 
stituent elements of the remotest stars, and to fix the rela- 
tive velocities and directions of their movements with 
mathematical precision. Also, we are able to penetrate 
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within the atomic systems and schematize the tremendous 
forces which bind together and hold apart the matter of 
the physical world. Moreover, nothing brings home to us 
so forcibly the true nature of science itself. Science is not 
a development of good sense, and it has no relation, cer- 
tainly no direct relation, to worldlywiseness. It is not dis- 
covery, demanding only on the part of the discoverer at- 
tention and keenwittedness in observing. Physical science 
is the active constructive work of the intellect, rendered 
possible by the power of cultured, trained, and disciplined 
individuals to free themselves from utilitarian ends. 


The spectroscope analyzes light by the simple and fa- 
miliar method of passing it through a triangular prism of 
refractive material. It was very soon discovered that every 
chemically distinct element, raised to an incandescent con- 
dition, gave forth a characteristic spectrum. This made it 
possible to apply the spectroscope to the useful work of de- 
tecting impurities in chemical combinations. It also made 
it evident that an intimate relation subsisted between the 
activity of the elements and their structure. This led to a 
new line of physical research primarily mathematical and 
logical in its method, namely, the reconstitution by calcu- 
lation and coordination of the system of forces which are 
the source of the activity producing the spectrum and its 
variations. In its first aspect the task must have appeared 

as hopeless, and success in it as unpromising as would be, 
for example, the attempt of one who knew nothing of 
music and its production to reconstitute the orchestra and 
its instruments by calculations of the sounds escaping from 
the concert room. If instead of sound we think of light, it 
was precisely such a task that the physicists undertook. As 
a result we have now the electrical theory of matter, still 
subject to criticism in its details and continually requiring 
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amendations, yet in its main conceptions firmly established 
and receiving continuous confirmation. The atom of mod- 
ern physics is a system, similar in its general arrangement 
to the solar system. We can, indeed, imagine our solar 
system to be an atom, distinguished from the infinitesimal 
systems we call atoms only by its relative dimensions. Let 
us multiply the plane dimensions of the solar system by 
10/22 and the solar system will have atomic dimensions. 
Were the solar system actually reduced for us in that pro- 
portion we should be able to know it existed only by means 
of the spectroscope; and were an atom raised to the dimen- 
sions of a solar system, we should require a telescope to 
enable us to give form to its electrons; they would then be 
planets. If we represent the solar system under the Carte- 
sian form of a vortex, we have a still more striking analogy. 


The modern conception of the atom, therefore, when 
compared with the older conception, presents a remarkable 
contrast. In the first place we notice that the open or empty 
Spaces are enormous in extent relatively to the masses— 
electrons or planets. Secondly, these masses have them- 
selves no fundamental substratum of stuff, and if we think 
that some substratum is a necessity of thought, we find 
ourselves at once committed to the infinite regress, for the 
same mathematical operation will give us infra-atoms for 
observers for whom our atoms are solar systems, and supra- 
constellations for observers for whom our solar systems are 
atoms. Thirdly, we can easily see that it is only in their 
aspect as atoms, that is, only when in relation to us they 
are infinitesimal systems, that their forces are appreciable, 
because as ratios remain the same for solar systems and 
for the corresponding atomic systems, the slow velocities of 
the one become enormous velocities in the other. 
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The spectroscope enables us to classify the atoms. They 
range from the simplest system with one nucleus or sun 
and one electron or planet to the most complex with over 
ninety electrons or planets in orbits round its nucleus or 
sun. The spectroscope also enables us to define the forces 
acting within the system as electrical, for the electrons 
are negatively charged particles in relation to the positive 
charges in the nucleus. 


It would be absurd even to pretend that we understand 
what electricity is, and still more so to claim that in con- 
ceiving the unit forces of the physical world as electrical 
we are finally solving the problem of materiality. We can- 
not even say that electricity is a clear and distinct idea, 
like Descartes’ extension, or that it is an observational fact 
to be accepted at its face value, like Newton’s attraction 
of masses. Electricity requires hypotheses. What we are 
able to say is that science has made it certain that material- 
ity is a superficial aspect of nature and that its funda- 
mental reality is of the same kind as the strain or tension 
set up in a field of force when the strange thing we call 
electricity is induced. We construct the atom conceptually 
by studying the mathematics of the electro-magnetic field 
of force. 


(b) Following the electrical theory of matter, and 
significant in confirming the principle, is the discovery of 
radioactivity. We have always known radiant energy as a 
fact of experience. We have only to stand before a fire or 
sit in the sunshine to enjoy its effects. Also, we have never 
been in doubt as to the source. For us earthdwellers light 
and heat come, directly or indirectly, from the sun. Not, 
however, until the present generation have we had a con- 
sistent theory of the relation of radiant energy to the mass 
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which radiates it. The relation, now that we have come to 
know it, turns out to be extremely simple. Radiant energy 
and mass are one and the same, differing only in form or 
state of existence. The one passes into the other. Mass 
decreases with radiation and increases with every acces- 
sion of energy. If we wish to calculate in a material mass, 
like the sun, the change which is due to radiation, it is 
indifferent whether we say so many calories are radiated 
or so many tons are withdrawn from the mass. We can 
calculate in millions of tons per minute the shrinkage in 
the sun’s mass. The unit which the mathematician employs 
for his calculation is a ratio into which a spatial and tem- 
poral factor enter, namely, the square of the velocity of 
light. It marks the latest triumph in simplicity of coordina- 
tion in our concept of the physical world. The energy of 
which the physical world consists manifests itself in two 
forms or convertible states, radiation and mass. In the 
more or less stable equilibrium of the atomic systems we 
have the principle on which mass is constituted; in the 
undulations propagating themselves with definite velocities 
through the intervening spaces we have the principle on 
which the forces in the atomic systems are disrupted. 


The isolation of radioactive elements and the invention 
of successive laboratory contrivances for controlling ob- 
servation make an almost romantic episode in the history 
of science. It was discovered that the heavy atoms at the 
top of the chemist’s periodic table are actually themselves 
disrupting, and it has become certain that the atoms of 
many of the elements abundant in the earth’s crust today 
have been formed directly by transmutation from heavier 
atoms within a period calculable in thousand millions of 
years. The complete process of such disruption has been 
made observable. It is found to consist in the expulsion by 
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the atom, from the nucleus, of an actual part of its mass 
in the form of what has been named an alpha particle, 
which is believed to consist of an actual atom of helium, a 
system with two electrons found only in the free condition 
and apparently incapable of entering into compounds. The 
significance of this lies in the implication that the nucleus 
is a composite of tightly packed atoms. 


This periodic disruption of the heavy atoms and their 
gradual transmutation to relatively more stable systems 
reveals one potent source of radiant energy. There is every 
reason to believe that the interiors of the sun and of the 
stars derive their radiant energy from this source, and it 
may be that they have atoms much heavier than any known 
to us. The main source, however, of our usable energy is 
not the disruption of the nucleus of radioactive elements 
but a disturbance of the orbits of electrons of the atoms 
composing the masses. These disturbances are apparently 
due either to actual collision or to electrical attractions and 
repulsions. Under certain induced conditions, electrons can 
be made to fall into new orbits, and with every fall from 
an outer to an inner orbit there is emission of radiant 
energy and reduction of mass, and with every leap from an 
inner to an outer orbit there is accession of energy and 
increase of mass. The radiant energy which we know as 
light and heat is supposed to have its origin in disturb- 
ances of the outer orbits. The much more penetrating 
radiation of the X-rays is attributed to disturbances of the 
much more stable inner orbits. 


The physical world for science today has, therefore, a 
completely changed aspect from the old Cartesian or from 
the more modern Newtonian conception. We continue to 
describe the world in terms of their old distinctions of mat- 
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ter and movement, mass and energy; but the fundamental 
notion of homogeneous indestructible stuff, with primary 
spatial qualities and atomic dimensions in its constituent 
elements, is gone. We know, indeed, by positive experi- 
mental evidence that matter is atomic and that the atoms 
are indivisible, but their indivisibility is that of a system 
of forces in equilibrium and not the contradictory idea of 
the indivisibility of a minimal space occupancy. 


(c) The principle of relativity is the most metaphys- 
ical, and in this regard the most fundamental, basis of the 
new scientific concept of the physical world. It is a mathe- 
matical principle, for it concerns space, the subject-matter 
of geometry, and time, the subject-matter of arithmetic. It 
interprets space and time in an analogous way to that in 
which physics now interprets mass and energy. Just as the 
theory of radioactivity revealed the inseparability of mass 
and energy and the necessity of a unit into which both fac- 
tors enter in indissoluble union, so the principle of rela- 
tivity reveals the inseparability of space and time and the 
necessity of taking a unit in which the three dimensions of 
space and the one time dimension mutually and automatic- 
ally compensate variations consequent on the relative move- 
ments of systems in order to maintain a constant ratio. 
It finds this unit in the velocity of light. One man’s space 
may be another man’s time, and one man’s time another 
man’s space, but the velocity of light is a constant ratio 
between everyone’s space and time. Thus the astronomer 
coordinates the stellar universe by light years. A light year 
is the distance which a ray of light, moving at the definite 
velocity of one hundred and eighty-six thousand miles a 
second, travels during one revolution of the earth in its 
orbit. A light year is about six million million miles. The 
astronomer has not first to determine the absolute duration 
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of the second or the absolute length of the mile. He has, in 
fact, no possible means of doing so. The value of the dis- 
tance can be expressed only by referring to the duration 
of the interval, and the duration can be expressed only by 
referring to the distance traversed. The relative movement 
of frames of reference (and a frame of reference is the 
essential condition of all coordination) introduces infinite 
variation in the four space-time dimensions taken in ab- 
straction, without affecting the universal constant which 
is the velocity. 


Anyone who would measure the distance in space and 
the interval of time which separates any two events from 
one another must choose a system of reference, and his 
measurements will hold good only for that system. Des- 
cartes and Newton both took for granted that in geometry 
we are offered a means of referring to an absolute space 
system and in arithmetic a means of referring to an abso- 
lute time system. We have discovered by means of experi- 
ments which are now classical that there is no absolute 
system, and that all systems are moving relatively to one 
another. Consequently we have had to abandon the idea 
that space and time form an absolute framework for 
events. 


Meanwhile physics has found a universal constant 
which meets its requirements in the velocity of light. It has 
established by experiment that this velocity admits of a 
mathematical determination which holds good when we 
pass from one system of reference to another. Again we 
find that what at first appears a paradox admits of the 
simplest interpretation. When we say that the velocity of 
light is unaffected by the relative movement of the system 
in which the light has its source, we are merely stating in 
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the objective form of physics the subjective fact, which we 
can easily verify in experience, that we cannot be conscious 
of the movement of a system to which we are attached by 
any changes within it due to the movement; we can only 
infer its movement by interpreting observations of external 
phenomena, if there are external phenomena. 


(d) The quantum theory has followed swiftly in the 
wake of the principle of relativity. It is not difficult to see 
why. The principle of relativity concerns the relations of 
space and time, the quantum theory the relations of matter 
and energy. The principle of relativity requires us to con- 
ceive space and time as co-variable, the quantum theory 
enables us to conceive matter and energy so constituted as 
to change from one to the other by simple alteration of 
form. 


The principle of relativity is the principle on which 
space and time pass into one another. It rejects the idea 
of space-in-itself, independent of time, or of time-in-itself 
independent of space. The physical world is four-dimen- 
sional, and the distance which separates any two events is 
relative to the interval of time between them. Co-existence 
and simultaneity are alike relative to the system of refer- 
ence from which phenomena are observed and coordinated. 
Such a conception is logically possible and fundamentally 
metaphysical, but only on condition that space and time 
are each continuous in the meaning of continuity which 
excludes discreteness. If we conceive space and time as 
discrete—that is, if we conceive space as an aggregate of 
point positions and time as an aggregate of successive in- 
tervals, the points having minimal extension and the in- 
tervals minimal duration; or if we conceive space as in- 
finitely divisible and time as a succession of indivisible 
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specious presents—that is, space as continuous but time as 
discrete—then the co-variance of Space and time is an un- 
workable principle in practice and unthinkable in theory. 
Zeno’s arguments to prove the impossibility of movement 
are the standing illustration of this. (This is evident at 
once if we consider the Dichotomy argument. If the move- 
ment from A to B is composed of movements from one 
point to another of all the points which lie between A and 
B, then, as these are infinite, movement is defeated in its 
initial conception. ) 


The principle of relativity requires, therefore, for its 
co-variance thesis the continuity of the spatial and temporal 
dimensions, that is, a continuity which is the negation of 
discreteness and indefinable in terms of discreteness. 
Physics meets with an analogous problem in the relation 
of matter and energy, but in this case it is discreteness not 
continuity which is required in order that there may be 
eo-variance between the two forms of energy—mass and 
radiation. Both must be conceived as discrete. Matter is 
atomic and therefore discontinuity is essential to the con- 
cept of it, but it seems impossible or even paradoxical to 
conceive radiant energy otherwise than as continuous. That 
is to say, we conceive radiant energy as continuous in pre- 
cisely the same meaning of continuity as that which we 
ascribe to space and time. Were energy really continuous 
in this meaning the existence of the physical world—that 
is, its continuous existence—would be impossible. Its com- 
ing to be and ceasing to be would be momentary. Curiously 
enough, precisely this difficulty seems to have troubled 
Descartes, and he was led by it to deny the continuity of 
the world in time and to attribute its duration to the direct, 
successive, creative, and sustaining acts of God. 
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Our problem today is only changed in form. The mathe- 
matical form it assumed for Descartes has given place to 
the physical form it assumed for Newton. It arises out of 
the breakdown of the Newtonian law of gravitation when 
applied to the electronic movements. The quantum theory 
affords the necessary correction. The theory is formulated 
to interpret certain spectroscopic phenomena which point 
to the fact that the emission of radiant energy from atoms 
is not a continuous flux but a successive pulsation. We 
may illustrate the atomic phenomenon on a large scale if 
we take an imaginary case and suppose, let us say, that the 
moon were suddenly to disappear from its orbit and imme- 
diately to reappear in a nearer orbit without occupying 
any intermediate positions, and if when we sought the 
reason of the change we discovered that it was due to the 
escape from the terrestrial system of a definite, compact, 
indivisible, individual, unit of energy. If similarly we sup- 
pose the change instead of being to an inner were to an 
outer orbit, and that this was due to the accession of a unit 
quantum of energy, we should then be imagining as oc- 
curring on the earth what we think occurs in the atoms. 
It is upon this empirically observed spectroscopic phenom- 
enon in the atoms that the quantum theory is founded. 
The theory thus comes to save the situation. It postu- 
lates a minimum constituent quantum of energy, constant 
throughout all changes; and this, while it permits of in- 
finite change and variety, enables us to set a limit to dis- 
persion and gives us a principle by which systems may be 
integrated as well as disintegrated. It enables us to take 
radiant energy as the ultimate condition of the structure 
which we apprehend in the familiar concept of the physical 
world. 


The quantum theory provides, therefore, the coping- 
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stone of the new conception of the nature of the physical 
world. We can now say that we know empirically and not 
only theoretically that the Newtonian law is not merely 
defective, it is actually untrue. Energy exists in quanta— 
discrete, constant, minima—whether it be radiating out- 
ward as light or imprisoned within the mass of the atom. 


2. The Ideal Construction of Physical Reality 


It is a commonplace of philosophy that immediate 
knowledge can exist only in the form of subjective experi- 
ence. The physical world as the object of experience is 
mediated knowledge. The idea which is representative of 
the external world or nature is formed by reflection and 
active inference. Were it not so, if the physical world re- 
vealed itself straightway to the contemplating mind, it 
would be difficult to understand on what principle there 
have been changing ideas concerning it, such as our review 
of the cosmological theories has described. To the modern 
mathematician it is evident that mathematics does not be- 
gin with the presentation to him of the subject matter of 
mathematics. Likewise to the modern physicist the subject- 
matter of physics is not the common sense world. For 
mathematicians and for physicists there has ceased to be a 
dividing line between physics and metaphysics. It is im- 
possible any longer to imagine or conceive a direct relation 
between an independent subject and an independent object, 
and even were such a relation assumed, it is unintelligible 
to affirm it as the basis of our knowledge of the physical 
world. Physical science, in its purely theoretical aspect, 
and apart from all utilitarian aims, is an ideal constructive 
extrapolation; which means, that our knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world is not the interpolation of the mind into an 
alien matter, but the fanciful construction, regulated, in- 
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deed, by the strict discipline of mathematics and logic, 
themselves ideal, of the implications of our experience. 
This construction, however, is not arbitrary in the sense 
that it is a luxury of philosophical speculation or an exub- 
erance of spiritual energy. It is grounded in an original 
necessity of living experience itself. 


Activity, even in the most abstract form of the concept 
of it, presents two aspects, an inward disposition and an 
outward expression. As conscious experience it must as its 
precondition distinguish the ideality of its nature as will, 
desire, conation, from the actuality of its actions. If the 
actions of a conscious being are to be directed towards an 
end, it can only be that the range of activity is coordinated 
in what must then assume the objective form of an alien 
reality. As matter of fact, physics is under the necessity 
of having to determine its metaphysical ground, and his- 
torically this is what science has always done. It is impos- 
sible to found physics on psychology. It must appeal to 
mathematics. Thus Descartes took the geometrical prop- 
erties of extension and derived from them a system of co- 
ordinates, and thereby constituted the external world of 
physics. Newton took velocities and accelerations, not as 
they presented themselves to sense experience but as mathe- 
matical ratios, infinitely variable, by virtue of the continu- 
ity and infinity of his mathematically conceived space and 
time factors. Modern physics, finding both these principles 
of coordination defective, coordinates the physical world by 
taking as its constant reference the finite velocity of light. 


Modern physics, therefore, no longer purports to rest 
on a materialistic or substantialistic ground, guaranteed by 
immediate sense experience. As a consequence the relation 
of mathematics to physics has undergone a complete re- 
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vision. Mathematics has been raised by modern mathe- 
maticians from a position of purely formal quantitative 
measurements, indifferent to all qualitative distinction, to 
a higher level on which it is seen to support physics and 
even to constitute for it its real subject-matter. The new 
status of mathematics is analogous to the new status which 
Hegel and his followers achieved for logic when they 
changed it from an abstract formal set of rules and list 
of “bloodless categories” to an effective dialectic of reality. 


The principle of relativity, as we have seen, bases 
physics on mathematics. The physical world—the world 
of radiant energy, the world of constitutive atomic systems, 
of electrons and protons, the cosmical system of rotating 
masses and gravitation fields—which is the subject-matter 
of physics, is not the world of art and business and polities 
and religion; it is not a world of sense qualities; it is not 
directly or indirectly related to common-sense reality. Yet 
for the physicist it is reality in its ultimate irreducible 
form. Whence comes it? Certainly not from sense intui- 
tion nor from logical analysis, for neither of these can be 
made to yield the result. It comes from mathematical co- 
ordination. That is to say, it does not come from the sensi- 
ble phenomena which present themselves to the observer 
but from the original and necessary activity which the 
observer puts forth in coordinating the phenomena he ob- 
serves. Thus, to take an example from astronomy, the 
moon as a sensible phenomenon is a small disk in the sky 
apprehended by vision, at an undetermined but to sense ap- 
pearance moderate distance from the earth; but the moon 
as an astronomical object is wholly determined by mathe- 
matical coordinates involving precise measurements. If 
we turn to consider an object of atomic dimensions such as 
an electron, we have any sensible object, corresponding to 
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the visible disk of the moon, to serve as a pivotal fact upon 
which to reconstruct the object. The electron is the result- 
ant of pure mathematical coordination. 


We have witnessed, therefore, in the revolution which 
has occurred in scientific theory in the present time the 
last refuge of objectivity invaded. Even physics depends 
for its content on the subjective activity of the observer 
and on the original synthetic nature of experience. 


The physical world of the modern physicist is a four 
dimensional universe. It is not, however, a world objec- 
tively affirming itself to which the physicist brings his di- 
mensional standards of measurement and registers inter- 
vals and distances, coexistences, and simultaneities. It is 
a world which springs up in response to the activity he 
exercises in measuring. It is a world in which space and 
time have no more than a shadow existence, the one con- 
stant phenomenon from which extension and duration alike 
are generated being the finite velocity of light, a subjective 
constant raised to an objective standard of reference. 


To be concluded. 


REFLECTIONS OF A PERIPATETIC 
We 
By THE EDITOR 
The Serboman Political Bog 


LIPPING along under the soft Oriental sky, the 

clouds above us form themselves into fantastic shapes 
which are bestowed with a strange perspective by the shin- 
ing of the moon. For a long time we gazed on one that to 
the fancy of sight, inner or outer, took on the inscrutable 
calm and negroid features of the Sphinx staring into the 
desert. The Sphinx and the Serbonian Bog by which we 
have shortly passed, these are the symbols of the mystery 
and the fate of Egypt which have so long intrigued the 
imaginative mind. They bespeak the futility of human 
greatness and the sufferings of common men. The Sphinx 
has watched over the rise and decline of great civilizations. 
It sees the jackal wandering through marble palaces that 
in their splendor laughed to scorn the predictions of the 
Hebrew prophets. It is as if the captains and the kings had 
all been swallowed in that Serbonian bog which was the 
fateful horror and destruction of so many men of war. 
What further destruction may not those stony and unsee- 
ing eyes yet look upon. 


The Serbonian Bog was the rapacious maw that swal- 
lowed ancient reputations, armies, powers, prides, and na- 
tional greatness. Its vicinity gave rise to malarias, mias- 
mas, and cholera that swept away legions, dissipating them 
sometimes in a night, and bringing down proud nations 
from threats of insolence to suing for peace. Now the Ser- 
bonian Bog seems to represent the national policies of most 
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of Europe. Is Europe, which we have left behind, about to 
fulfil the role of these other civilizations that have sunk 
from sight? She seems now to be suffering all the throes of 
disintegration. 


Yet her disease comes largely from the following of 
lights that seemed idealistic and good. What a clarion call 
of democracy did that appear which proclaimed the free 
self-determination of all peoples! What could be more 
surely just? Straightway all ancient wrongs were to be 
righted. National characteristics of language, custom, and 
costume were to be preserved. Each little tribe was to be- 
come sufficient to itself in arts, manufacture, and agricul- 
ture. What has happened has been mainly of moment to 
the petty politician, the provincial kinglet. 


Self-determination can be overdone in a world which no 
longer can be provincial and survive. A time which should 
have witnessed wider and wider confederations has seen the 
world breaking up, as it were, into its original atoms. There 
are affairs of humanity to be conserved which are of greater 
moment than the preservation of the Gaelic language, or 
the integrity of Poland, or the domination of the Ruhr, or 
the exploitation of Alsace. For the most part confedera- 
tions that had arisen had been so adjusted by time that they 
had grown into natural relationships and dependencies 
which could not be broken up without grave dangers and 
swift disaster. 


Present-day Europe cannot thrive by forceful and ever- 
increasing divisions. The raising of every additional re- 
striction of trade, the dropping back to a babel of lan- 
guages, makes for more grievous misunderstandings. No 
political division can live for itself alone, nor can any sur- 
vive at the ruin of the rest. 
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Our narrowed neighborhood world is not one in which 
each household is to be trusted with an arsenal and every 
house bulge with armaments. The parochialism to which 
we have receded will be ended in one of three ways: 1. A 
peaceful hegemony will be formed, in which all the states 
will have representative voice; or, 2. Lacking this, the man 
on horseback will again ride forth to weld all into a single 
empire, which is quite unlikely; or, 8. European civilization 
as we now know it gives every promise of decline and fall. 


“Red Sea of Difficulty” 


Five days of Suez and the Red Sea, creeping past the 
low-lying desert. Heat as in a cauldron with vapors rising 
from the overheated water. The effect of the air as the 
electric fan blows it upon you is like the vapors of a laundry 
full of steam. The varnish upon the furniture softens so 
that whatever comes into contact with it forms an endur- 
ing alliance. What breeze comes to one bears no relief 
since itself is so laden with vapor that it refuses the mois- 
ture from the body. To partake of the stewed prunes that 
are offered in the place of fruit seems under such conditions 
almost an act of cannibalism. One voyager suggests that 
the blue waters beneath us are called the Red Sea as desig- 
nating that they are red hot. 


One can observe now why the main concepts of Hell 
that characterize the world’s religions sprang up in prox- 
imity to this sea. Human suffering from heat is here given 
an objective reality that makes of Hell a natural sugges- 
tion, if there is to be therein the full tale of human misery. 
“The Red Sea of Difficulty” takes on new vividness as a 
figure of speech. The courage of Moses in passing over it 
was exceeded only by that finer courage which lay 
in retreat toward Sinai. Sinai, that glory of tradition and 
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story and song, lies on the far horizon. What is perplexing 
is to realize how out of such overmastering difficulty, out 
of such poverty of promise, has come a spiritual vision to 
conquer and rehabilitate a world because one man walked 
and lived and endured “‘as seeing Him who is invisible.” 


Mother Asia 


Even the most casual of Western travellers is certain of 
a thrill as he catches his first glimpse of Asia. Here, we 
have been taught to believe, is the place of beginnings. The 
very blood that courses our veins proclaims that a visit to 
Asia is a homecoming. For to Asia we owe not only the 
rise of the human race but the first written language, the 
earliest civilization, the great religions. 


But withal its being the source of language, of learning, 
of religion, the Westerner is impressed with the brooding 
sense of profound mystery. Mother Asia seems to bury her 
thoughts, to hide her intentions as securely as she has 
buried the monuments of her past civilizations. There is 
nothing of youth or newness about her anywhere, or wher- 
ever newness arises for the moment it seems incongruous, 
out of place and time. There is something about her that 
appears jaded, worn out with the problems of humanity, 
eternally sophisticated as bearing all secrets and disclosing 
none. 


Is her political, mental, and spiritual leadership for- 
ever spent, and is Asia destined to remain only the prey of 
the self-assertive barbarian of the West? 


One reason for the Western misunderstanding is that 
as a race we despise the imponderables. The only power 
we can visualize is the barbaric power of force, the aggres- 
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sion that siezes its rewards, that compels an outward obedi- 
ence. Asia, too, has had her tyrants. Her armies were 
once the terror of all other peoples. She has still her men 
of violence who live by banditry, but it is as if her long 
experience had taught her the futility of force. Thus in 
this modern and belligerent age she seems belated and the 
victim of a power she repudiates. 


She would teach us the lesson that in the long run there 
is no enduring conquest but the conquest of mind. This is 
the only defence she puts up, but in the end it wins. With 
thought the Western world is childishly impatient. By 
force, by bluster, it hopes to storm the citadel of a world 
which can eventually be mastered only by ideas. In these 
the West is not wanting. When will it rise to an apprecia- 
tion of its genuine heritage? Until this better day Mother 
Asia will seem to us inscrutable, mysterious, and decadent. 


Sacrament at Colombo 


The title for this digression might well be The Cap- 
tain’s Bonus; for our story hangs upon his anxiety to save 
time and money, in view of additional rewards at the end 
of the year. Whenever possible our sailing-master ap- 
proached port at sunset, loaded freight all night and left 
the harbor with the morning shadows. 


At Colombo the half-naked stevedores clambered aboard 
about six o’clock in the evening, after a long and exhaust- 
ing twelve hours of loading other ships. All night they car- 
ried cargo from ship to lighter, and at about seven the next 
morning they left us. For this untempered toil they re- 
ceived, we were told, some three cents each, a small bowl 
of rice, and a California sardine. 
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Over the side they went, a tatterdemalion crew, in cos- 
tumes about adequate for a nudist colony. In the lighter, 
sweating and exhausted, one took from the fold of his loin- 
cloth a bunch of plantain leaves and carefully unfolded 
what turned out to be the days’ stock of food—one small 
sardine. From it he took one pinch, such as could be taken 
off by forefinger and thumb, and gave it to a companion in 
toil, then took another pinch for himself, and as carefully 
returned the remainder to the leafy receptacle. 


“Do this in remembrance of me.” “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


This was the “Sacrament at Colombo.” 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
“The Present Need of a Philosophy” 


“The Present Need of a Philosophy” is the title of a series of 
letters begun by Sir Herbert Samuel in the April, 1934 number of 
Philosophy and continued by various writers in subsequent issues. 


In his opening letter Sir Samuel deplores the epistemological 
obsession of contemporary philosophy. In place of its elaborate and 
subtle discussions of largely fictitious “realities” and “values”, he 
suggests that philosophy turn to the working out of “Conscious 
Evolution.” 


It will not be disputed that one of the greatest gifts, perhaps 
the greatest, that science has made to philosophy in the modern 
age is the establishment of Evolution as the key to one part of 
the cosmic mystery. So far as it relates to human development, 
such evolution had not been self-conscious; it had been largely 
the outcome of what Whitehead calls “‘senseless agencies.’ But 
now philosophy, basing itself on science, may bring us into an 
era of Conscious Evolution. Cannot philosophers give to a 
generation that is intellectually starved some sustenance 
drawn from that conception, leaving epistemology, at all events 
for the time being, in the background: relating itself directly 
and deliberately to the needs of life. 


Continuing and developing Sir Samuel’s argument, Mr. R. G. 
Collingwood recalls how the sixteenth century philosophical con- 
ception of a “uniformly law-abiding natural world” gave constant 
stimulation and reasoned support to the scientific research and dis- 
covery of the succeeding century. Turning to the present, he writes: 


As the seventeenth century needed a reasoned conviction that 
nature is intelligible and the problems of science in principle 
soluble, so the twentieth needs a reasoned conviction that hu- 
man progress is possible and that the problems of moral and 
political life are in principle soluble. In both cases the need is 
one which only philosophy can supply. What is needed today 
is a philosophical reconsideration of the whole idea of progress 
and development, and especially its two main forms, “evolu- 
tion” in the world of nature and “history” in the world of 
human affairs. (July, 1934.) 
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Not all the letters in this series admit the urgency of the need 
for a philosophy concerned with the contemporary scene. Professor 
John Laird writes: 


It may very well be true that far too small a proportion of emi- 
nent contemporary philosophers write about the causes of our 
present social discontents, or about likely remedies for them. 
If so, and if these particular philosophers are incorrigible, it 
is pleasant to know that there is a promising field for others. 
(July, 1934.) 


To this point of view Mr. C. E. M. Joad’s letter may be treated 
as areply. For Mr. Joad finds that it is impossible for the sensitive 
and reflective individual to remain aloof from the destructive forces 
dominating modern culture. The key to the present day attitude he 
finds in relativism and subjectivism. These attitudes he traces to 
materialism whereby only those values which were materially mani- 
fest were accepted as real, the rest being relegated to a kaliedo- 
scopic realm of inconsequentiality. In such an atmosphere inevit- 
ably 

artistic production falters or ceases altogether. How can a 
man think, let alone dream, when the hills and valleys are filled 
with the echoes of marching feet? ... But, while men can no 
longer create, while they find it hard even to appreciate with 
serene minds, they can still peruse philosophy. ... In philosophy 


men who are agitated can find peace, men who are wretched 
resignation, men who are afraid courage. (May, 1935.) 


The function of philosophy in such a time Mr. Joad conceives 
as being “to re-establish the objectivity of values.” Significantly 
he adds: 


In a sense, no doubt, this is also the task of religion. But, while 
the recipe for producing religious faith is not known, or, if it 
was once known, has been forgotten, the objective character of 
value can, I believe, be rationally demonstrated. 


Mr. Joad is at once too despairing and too hopeful. In a world 
mad with violence and passion a merely reasoned demonstration 
can have little power, but in such a world religion, if it is informed 
with reason and yet thereby loses nothing of its vitality and faith, 
has every possibility. 


H. Jeffery Smith. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


A Note on Lossky’s Logic 


[Dessoxatssrs should be greatly interested in Professor N. 
O. Lossky’s Logic, which appeared in a German translation 
in 1927." Unfortunately, so far as I can ascertain, only one review 
appeared in an English-speaking philosophical journal, and its 
author, Mr. J. N. Wright, quite seriously misunderstood Lossky’s 
position.’ Lossky’s philosophy should be interesting to a Person- 
alist because he is developing a Personalism on the basis of Neo- 
Platonism, an attempt that has certain parallels in the history of 
English thought. 


I believe that the source of the greatest difficulty in understand- 
ing Lossky lies in his concept of mind. This was the concept that 
particularly confused Mr. Wright in his review. There is, accord- 
ing to Lossky, an epistemological coordination between the self and 
the object of the real world. We are aware of objects in their 
original existence, but the mind is not a unity of subject and object, 
as Mr. Wright thinks. Rather, mind is the activity of the subject 
intentionally directed upon the object. If I look at a tree, or think 
of the square root of five, these objects are in my mind but are not a 
part of mind. 


Now, judgment is possible because the intentional acts of the 
self are a diaphanous medium directed towards something not a 
part of mind. The judgment is also objectively possible because the 
world of reality is knit together by ideal forms, such as number, 
space, time, etc. These ideal forms are a part of the real world, 
apart from any act of cognition,—although, being a Personalist, 
Lossky would not recognize them as existing apart from creative 
activity of selves. Mr. Wright seems to think that these ideal forms 
are in some way due to the cognitive activity of the self. This is 
due to the fact that he does not understand that mind is not a unity 


of subject and object. 


1N. O. Lossky, Handbuch der Logik, Leipzig: Teubner, 1927. (Translated from the 


Russian by W. Sesemann.) 
2 Mind, 36 (1927), pp. 500ff. 
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So much for Lossky’s epistemology. The most original part of 
the work, apart from the epistemology involved, is his theory of 
judgment and inference. The key to its understanding lies in the 
logical category of ground and consequent. Since the world is con- 
nected by ideal forms it is possible, in discriminating any particular 
content of the world immanent in my consciousness, to pass from 
one aspect or particular of it to another. If a given aspect of 
reality, when scrutinized is found necessarily to lead to another 
aspect of reality due to its connection with it, the first of these 
aspects is the logical ground of our cognizing that aspect of reality 
called the consequent. The category of ground and consequent 
is a logical, not an ontological, category, but as a logical category 
it is possible only because of the ontological connections or ideal 
moments of the real world. 


If we understand ground and consequent in judgment we have 
the clue to Lossky’s theory of inference. The two premises of the 
syllogism are the logical ground of the conclusion as a consequent. 
This novel theory of the nature of inference may be so developed 
that non-syllogistic inferences may be incorporated without any 
violence to his general logical theory. Thus Lossky can account for 
those types of reasoning which had previously seemed inexplicable 
except on the basis of the newer symbolic logic. 


Mr. Wright assumes that Lossky’s theory of induction and hy- 
pothesis is really nothing but a re-statement of Mill’s theory. It 
does sound like Mill, but is really a re-interpretation of the whole 
concept of induction. For Lossky, induction is the process of ascer- 
taining the ground that necessarily leads to the consequent. The 
method of similarity, for example, gives us only a probable ground, 
which must be later determined as the necessary ground if our 
knowledge is to have the character of exact science. 


Professor Lossky presents us with a system of logic of unusual 
penetration and insight. Its many ramifications and diversity of 
suggestion will well repay the earnest student who is seeking in- 
spiration and enlightenment in the domain of logic and epistem- 


ology. 
John S. Marshall, Albion College. 
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The Empirical Knowledge of God 


Granting the truth of Professor Schilpp’s contention in the Sum- 
mer number of THE PERSONALIST that distinction must be made 
between religious faith and empirical knowledge with reference to 
God, and the positive value of the faith element for religion, I can 
see no justification for his insistence that God is not in any sense 
an object of empirical knowledge. Dr. Schilpp assumes throughout 
that only that which comes through the senses can be called knowl- 
edge, and that “empirical knowledge’? means sensory knowledge. 
He admits that it has often been claimed that man has experienced 
God, but denies the truth of that claim on the basis of the fore- 
going assumption. He does not defend that assumption, and simply 
ignores the possibility of a religious and non-sensory type of experi- 
ence which may yield a knowledge as “empirical” as that of the 
senses. After all, the question as to whether there is such a non- 
sory type of experience is the very point at issue: perhaps Dr. 
Schilpp is right in rejecting such a type of experience, but in view 
of the enormously wide claim that it exists it would certainly seem 
desirable to prove it a false claim—to prove, and not merely assume, 
that “empirical” means “sensory,”’—if he is to justify his primary 
proposition that God cannot be “known.” An attempt to meet this 
issue was made by the present writer in the Journal of Philosophy, 
1918, volume 16, pages 76-78. 


One may be grateful to Professor Schiller for his pages on the 
problem of the self in the same issue of your journal, and at the 
same time wish that he had devoted his whole article to that ques- 
tion instead of leaving it at the very point when one’s curiosity had 
just reached the boiling-point. Perhaps, and let us hope that, it is 
to be “‘continued in our next.’”’ Meanwhile the present writer would 
be very happy if he knew whether his own attempt to deal with this 
problem. (Philosophical Review, 1933, volume 42, pages 487-499) 
was at all agreeable to Professor Schiller, and feels that perhaps 
the central contention of that article would at least not be entirely 


anathema to him. 
Jared S. Moore. 


OUR FOREIGN LETTER 


of THE PERSONALIST states that France appears to him “like a 
house divided against itself.”” He is referring to the political situa- 
tion. In the fields of philosophy and religion, however, this division 
of France against herself is no less pronounced. We live, indeed, in 
the ferment, of a growing revolt against doctrines that had been 
almost unanimously accepted by the preceding generation. 


L: the last series of the Reflections of a Peripatetic the editor 


The young French philosophers of today are increasingly turn- 
ing their minds towards the great metaphysical enigmas. The 
relations of time and eternity, the limited and artificial nature of 
scientific truth, such are the questions that claim their attention— 
themes that the neo-positivists and the sociologists of yesterday 
deemed unworthy of a thinker’s consideration. 


In view of the fact that formerly collective forces were looked 
upon as the only objective reality and the only things scientifically 
observable and that the individual mind was thought of as but a 
reflection of a centre of imaginary convergence of those forces, it 
is significant that M. Degis Rougemont can say in his Politique 
de la Personne (1935): ‘‘Collective myths express nothing but an 
attitude, the attitude of man renouncing his vocation, his destiny 
as an individual. The abstractions concerning the substance of 
society, like all abstractions, have just as much reality and no more 
than one chooses to give them. If no one believed in them they 
would not exist. As soon, however, as one thinks in terms of indi- 
vidual personality their power is effectively limited. On the one 
hand these myths express an attitude of renunciation by man, a 
summation of all his particular acts of renunciation. Personality 
on the contrary expresses the creative attitude, the destiny of man. 
All things, in short, are within man and relate to his reality. The 
distinction between thing and thing lies in the inner man not out- 
side in the market-place, in opinion, not in the objective laws of 
evolution. The source of each and every creative decision is in 
personality.” 
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Perhaps these words will seem less strong and less original to 
the American than to the French reader. On our ears they fall with 
the sound of a crashing through intellectual traditions which had 
seemed inviolable. Le Temps, the great mouth-piece of the Secular- 
ist bourgeois party, has lately published, under the heading /rre- 
ligion is out of date (Virreligion perimee), a laudatory review of 
M. Gabriel Marcel’s latest book, entitled, Etre et Avoir. For many 
years M. Gabriel Marcel has published a Journal Metaphysique 
which abounds in lucubrations on the problems of being and con- 
sciousness. In this book he states explicitly that the dominant fact 
of today is the dethronement of technique, and the triumph for the 
religious idea and for the Christian idea of the right to live so long 
as in this idea there is the express affirmation of mystery. 

“Religion,” he says, “in so far as it is distinguished 
from and opposed to magic is exactly contrary to tech- 
nique. Metaphysical thought has reconquered its rights in 


a world weary of the incoherent successes of technique 
and sighing for a new unification of humanity.” 


It seems probable to M. Marcel that, as at the beginning of the 
XIIIth Century, we are now on the eve of a great Christian renais- 
sance—could Christianity but succeed in formulating a world-wide 
message. 


In French philosophic circles the voices of M. de Rougemont 
and M. Gabriel Marcel are not indeed the only ones to make them- 
selves heard. The Sociologists and the Encyclopaedists hold their 
ground. But the general public is interested in the declarations of 
the younger generation. It is undeniable that attention is concen- 
trated anew on man, on the supreme worth of the human person. 
The young generation has rediscovered the eternal problems of 
philosophic thought and it refuses to ride rough-shod over them. 
Maybe it is no better than its predecessors at solving the enigma 
of man, but at least it demands that the problem be posed. France 
has awakened to a renewal of interest in metaphysical and moral 
problems and turns aside from the narrowly abstract, over-simpli- 
fied solutions which have long prevailed. Sooner or later this atti- 
tude must have its repercussions on international thought. 


Victor Monod, University of Strassbourg. 
English Translation by Geraldine Carr. 


ALONG THE BOOKSHELF 


Biology and Metaphysics 


THE UNIVERSE AND LIFE. Terry Lec- 
tures. By H. S. Jennings. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven. 1933. Pp. 
94. $1.50. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A BIOLOGIST. 
By J. S. Haldane. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1935. Pp. xii, 155. $2.50. 


THE EMERGENCE OF NOVELTY. By 
C. Lloyd Morgan. Williams and Nor- 
gate, London, 1933. Pp. 207. 7s. 6d. 


Professor H. S. Jennings’ val- 
uable contribution to the series 
of Terry Lectures, The Universe 
and Life, expresses the reactions 
of a distinguished biologist to 
the ultimate questions of life in 
a forceful and candid way. 
Speaking throughout as a biolo- 
gist, Professor Jennings shows 
in his first lecture that the me- 
chanical universe is a product of 
scientific abstraction, and he 
therefore joins in the revolt 
against mechanistic physics. He 
next considers the problem of 
evolution and emphasizes the 
production of novelties (p. 48). 
Nevertheless he will not admit 
that novelties imply indetermin- 
ation and limit the application 
of causal explanation; nor does 
he quite perceive that determin- 
ism need not be taken as more 
than a principle of method (pp. 
49, 50). Also it does not seem 
to him that the history of life as 
we know it calls for the postula- 
tion of any Divine intelligence 
to guide it (p. 63), and he re- 
jects all teleological reasoning 
“from, contrivance to contriver” 
(p. 64). Similarly in his last 
lecture (on the Management of 
Life) he will not allow that 


ethics need any religious basis: 
experience and experiment yield 
a sufficient basis for values and 
notions of right and wrong. And 
finally he can find no biological 
warrant for any belief in a life 
after death (p. 86). 


Clearly Professor Jennings’s 
case proves that it is not enough 
for a scientist to cease to be me- 
chanistic to become religious. It 
may, however, not be amiss to 
point out that philosophically 
Professor Jennings’s attitude is 
not completely cogent. He has 
not invalidated teleological rea- 
soning about the course of evo- 
lution so long as he admits that 
the universe must initially have 
been so constituted that life 
could survive in it, and that 
moreover it has exhibited a defin- 
ite trend or direction of change. 
A truly fortuitous world would 
hardly have shown a definite 
trend of any sort. Moreover that 
the universe has developed under 
a law of natural selection ex- 
cludes nothing but an unlimited 
intelligence that would not in 
any case need to adopt means to 
attain its ends; and so far from 
its being true that we cannot ar- 
gue from a contrivance to a con- 
triver, it should rather be pos- 
sible for a careful study of the 
former to determine the charac- 
ter, aims and powers of the lat- 
ter. Lastly Professor Jennings’s 
biological argument against a fu- 
ture life only goes a very little 
way. It only proves, as is suf- 
ficiently obvious without biology, 
that after “death” the “soul” or 
conscious principle ceases to ani- 
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mate its “body.” But it does 
nothing to prove that it may not 
continue to be active in some 
world other than that of biolog- 
ical science, or even that it may 
not manifest in that world other- 
wise than through its defunct 
“body.” After all, the biologist 
is not a merely biological entity 
in his life-time, but inhabits a 
plurality of worlds like the rest 
of us! F. C. S. Schiller. 


The art of expressing briefly 
and simply the essential con- 
clusions of many years of reflec- 
tion and research is exemplified 
in Professor J. S. Haldane’s lit- 
tle volume The Philosophy of a 
Biologist. In this work he re- 
views the fields of physical sci- 
ence, biology, psychology and re- 
ligion, and finds in them an 
ascending order of fulness of ex- 
perience. The physical world he 
finds to be relatively abstract 
and impersonal. Yet it is no 
mere abstraction, but reveals in- 
creasingly its underlying person- 
al nature both in its inner rela- 
tions as in those of space and 
time, and in its relations to the 
fuller context of the world as ex- 
emplified in the relation of the 
physical field to the mind of the 
observer. ‘‘We are at home in 
every part of our universe of 
perception.” (28) Mechanism 
Haldane finds to be inadequate to 
explain biological activities. Yet 
he breaks with the vitalist who 
separates the vital principle from 
its environment. Just as the 
parts of an organism (like space 
and time in modern physics) 
cannot be fully understood apart 
from one another, so the organ- 
ism and its environment cannot 
be understood in isolation. But 
further, just as mind can no 
longer be conceived in separation 
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from body, body being a part of 
mind, though not the whole of it, 
sO environment cannot be sep- 
arated from life but must be con- 
ceived of as a part of life itself. 
In like manner mind, all its ac- 
tivities, ethical, aesthetic and re- 
ligious are treated, the whole of 
experience, working together as 
a whole, constituting personal- 
ity: 

“The world of our experience 
becomes now a psychological or 
concrete spiritual world of per- 
sonalities. Personality extends 
over the whole of experience. It 
extends both onward and inward 
in space relations, and both back- 
ward and forward in time rela- 
tions. It is thus in its own uni- 
verse that personality is present, 
and not in a foreign physical uni- 
verse. The world of personality 
is no mere attenuated soul apart 
from body and environment, but 
a concrete world which is both 
perceived and willed—the world 
of persons and their interests. 
(151). 

Religion is the application in 
practice and theory of personal- 
ity as the highest and fullest 
category of experience to the 
whole world. It is the recogni- 
tion of ‘all-embracing personal- 
ity as-God’.” (152.) 

H. Jeffery Smith. 


The Emergence of Novelty, by 
Professor Lloyd Morgan, may be 
succinctly described as jottings 
in jllustration and support of his 
well-known views. These are 
neatly summed up (p. 188) as 
being that to man’s “tripartite 
nature there are three distin- 
guishable avenues of approach 
which I label B inquiry (physi- 
eal), C inquiry (psychological), 
and A inquiry (metaphysical). 
Philosophy includes all three.” 
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Doubtless the distinction of these 
three levels would conduce to 
clarity if philosophers could be 
induced to observe it; but it may 
also conduce to greater complex- 
ity than most of them can han- 
dle. As Professor Morgan’s title 
seems so nearly tautologous, it 
raises the question how “emerg- 
ence” is to be distinguished from 
“novelty,” and there is of course 
the further fundamental ques- 
tion as to how both of them are 
compatible with causal explana- 
tion. Lastly, there is a question 
as to how extensively novelty 
does in fact occur in nature. It 
is perhaps unfortunate that 
(even on p. 103) none of these 
vital questions is systematically 
taken up. FAClS45: 


Must Philosophers Disagree? 


MUST PHILOSOPHERS DISAGREE? 
AND OTHER ESSAYS IN POP- 
ULAR PHILOSOPHY. By F. C. S. 
Schiller. The Macmillan Company, 
London. 1934. Pp. vii, 359. $4.50. 


About half of the papers in 
this Schilleresque volume were 
delivered or published in Cali- 
fornia, and seven of the twenty- 
four first appeared in THE PER- 
SONALIST. The volume is divid- 
ed into three parts, entitled Edu- 
cational, Historical, and Specula- 
tive; the various papers cover a 
wide range of topics: education, 
logic, William James, Nietzsche, 
Spencer, James Thomson, novel- 
ty, history and prospects of man, 
psychical research, pragmatism, 
humanism, and religion. So that 
a body of material is given which 
allows the reader to see the au- 
thor at full length and in an at- 
mosphere of informality often 
more revealing than ponderous 
studies. 


The Personalist 


The Schiller which emerges 
from these pages reminds one in 
a multitude of ways of William 
James. Schiller’s statement 
about James that “his personal- 
ity, and his belief in personality, 
are the clue to all his philosophic 
achievements,” can equally well 
be applied to himself. Out of this 
common source flow the many 
other common emphases and doc- 
trines: the opposition to all man- 
ifestations of formalism, the in- 
terest in the cultural setting and 
role of philosophy, the racy and 
genial style of writing, the sensi- 
tivity to the unique and differen- 
tial, the predominantly biolog- 
ical and psychological cast of 
mind, the preference for a finite 
God and a world of genuine nov- 
elty in which men can play a 
creative part, the meliorist tem- 
per, the emphasis upon freedom 
and teleology, the tendency to 
take seriously the epistemolog- 
ical implications of human de- 
sires, the interest in psychical re- 
search as a way of approach to 
the metaphysically possible 
worlds “of higher reality and 
greater value.” Personality and 
subjective experience should 
make us think twice, Schiller be- 
lieves, before assuming that “the 
present universe of physics is all 
the being that there is, and that 
the human soul is inextricably 
entangled in it and cannot con- 
ceivably arise above it’ (286). 
Nor is he reluctant to state that 
this stress upon the personal as 
the seat of value, combined with 
the suggested metaphysics of 
novelty, “reinstates in principle 
the romantic attitude towards 
the world we live in” (85). The 
tone is not, however, one of com- 
placent smugness: Schiller is 
careful to say that scientific data 
permit but do not demand a tele- 
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ological interpretation (253 fe) 
he states that “politically, it 
would seem that the era of Dem- 
ocracy is ending” (279) ; in vari- 
ous ways he makes it clear that 
the future of the human race is 
by no means assured. It is also 
recognized that while some per- 
sons are enthused with the pos- 
sibility of seeing the creative 
world process as God, other per- 
sons are bothered by change and 
can only see the features of the 
Devil in such an open universe 
(234) ,—and philosophers must 
disagree, since philosophies are 
expressions of persons, and per- 
sons are unique. Indeed, ‘‘a sys- 
tem of Philosophy is best re- 
garded as a sort of poetry, and 
often of lyrical poetry at that’ 
(11). 


Candor requires me to say that 
I do not believe that Professor 
Schiller has in any substantial 
way advanced the status of the 
ideas he defends beyond what 
James had done. The aspect of 
pragmatism found in Peirce, and 
for the most part the kind of de- 
velopment characteritic of 
Dewey and Mead, have found 
little response in Schiller’s world 
of ideas. These men all stressed 
the social element in experience, 
meaning, and knowledge, but 
Schiller will have no more of it 
than he will of the logicians’ 
stress upon formal (he would 
say, verbal) meaning. To use a 
word Schiller likes to apply to 
other philosophers, he is “ob- 
sessed” with the personal and 
the subjective. The only mean- 
ing that is real is declared to be 
“nersonal meaning” (43), as if 
the fact that every meaning is 
for a person signifies that it is a 
meaning for only one person. 
Schiller thus becomes as one- 
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sided in his emphasis as any of 
those he opposes. For even to 
say that meanings are, in part at 
least, private is to utter a propo- 
sition that is in intent intersub- 
jective. We find that often we 
do not have meanings in com- 
mon, but this should not blind us 
to the extent that meanings are 
socially shared, nor does it ne- 
gate the view that it is possible 
in principle to find objectively 
the meaning of any symbol used 
by any person. Lacking a gen- 
eral theory of meaning, and a 
theory of universals which such 
a doctrine could supply, Schiller 
simply retreats without discus- 
sion to the view that meanings 
are private, subjective, and ob- 
jectively undiscoverable to any 
significant degree. The result is 
that the key terms upon which 
all the results depend (‘‘mind,” 
“subjective,” “psychical,” “‘teleol- 
ogy,” “value,” “‘personality’”’) are 
never analyzed, and at crucial 
turns the account becomes fuzzy. 


It is worth pausing a moment 
on the term “personality.’ The 
argument is constantly repeated 
that science by its very nature 
abstracts from personality 
(which is unique and particu- 
lar), and that philosophy distin- 
guishes itself from science by 
being responsive to all data, and 
especially to the fact of person- 
ality. I pass by the difficulty of 
reconciling this statement with 
the view that “particular cases 
are precisely what the sciences 
are engaged in predicting” (7). 
But if philosophy is to say any- 
thing about personality, must 
not the meanings used be inter- 
subjective, and if so, can phil- 
osophy differentiate itself from 
science in this manner, or can 
personality be given any unique 
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place? As far as I can see, the 
answers must be in the negative. 
For to say that “‘even in ‘intro- 
spection’ there is an inspecting 
person as well as an inspected 
character” (83), does not carry 
the implication that we cannot 
inspect acts of inspection,—in- 
deed if the statement quoted is 
true, and if “all knowledge is em- 
pirical” (306), someone has done 
such inspecting. 


Space does not permit me to 
indicate how this failure to ex- 
plicate the empirical nature of 
meaning is reflected in the ab- 
sence of an account of knowing 
which would support Schiller’s 
belief in a plurality of selves. 


The failure to take account of 
all dimensions of meaning is il- 
lustrated in Schiller’s animosity 
to mathematics and formal logic. 
Here he seems to me to be at his 
weakest. It is true that the for- 
mal sciences have been negligent 
of the social, psychological, and 
empirical aspects of meaning, 
and have not given an account 
of their non-formal foundations 
or their function in the reflec- 
tive process. But these facts 
provide an opportunity for phil- 
osophers, and one would think 
that a pragmatist would relish 
the chance to show the instru- 
mental significance of the formal 
sciences, instead of belittling 
them or speaking of the “rejec- 
tion of Formal Logic, root and 
branch” (307). As logicians and 
mathematicians like Carnap and 
Hahn are beginning to show, one 
can assimilate the formal sci- 
ences within an empirical and 
even pragmatic view, but one 
cannot push them out of exist- 
ence by the quixotic lance, Per- 
sonal Meaning. Schiller has both 
exaggerated the claims and un- 
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derestimated the significance of 
the new logic. Like James, he is 
too afraid of desiccation. The 
phobia of the formal is the re- 
verse side of the obsession with 
the personal. 


This is not to say that the 
theses represented by James and 
Schiller are not a valid part of 
the pragmatist-humanist-empiri- 
cist tradition, nor to deny that 
this part is so important that it 
warrants Professor Schiller’s in- 
sistence. It is merely not the 
whole part, and when empha- 
sized in isolation, leads to dis- 
tortion. It needs to be supple- 
mented by equal devotion to the 
concept of the social, by a more 
rigorous habit of mind, by a 
sympathy for the physical and 
mathematical sciences as well as 
for the biological and psycholog- 
ical, by the utilization of the new 
formal logic and logic of prob- 
ability, and by the development 
of a general theory of meaning, 
if the pragmatist-humanist-em- 
piricist tradition is not to become 
of historical interest only, or 
merely an intellectual gymnas- 
ium where athletes of the mind 
attempt to reinvigorate timid 
and tired persons. 

Charles W. Morris. 


Social Philosophy 


GOD, MAN, AND SOCIETY. An intro- 
duction to Christian Sociology. By 
V. A. Demant, with a Foreword by 
Julian D. Hamlin, Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee. 1935. 
Pp. 227. $2.00. 


MORALS AND POLITICS. Theories of 
Their Relation from Hobbes and 
Spinoza to Marx and Bosanquet. By 
PF. P. Carritt. Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford. 1935. Pp. 216. $2.25. 


AMERICA’S SOCIAL MORALITY. Di- 
lemmas of the Changing Mores. By 
James Hayden Tufts. Henry Hoit 
and Company, New York. 1935. Pp. 
376. $2.40. 
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JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. A 
Study of His Writings with Special 
Reference to His Nationalism. By 
H. C. Englebrecht. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 


1933, Pp. 
221. $3.50. 


The bizarre fact that modern 
materialism frequently has been 
more alert than has the church to 
the defects of existing political 
and economic institutions, recalls 
to mind the observation of its 
Founder that “the sons of this 
world are in their own genera- 
tion wiser than the sons of 
light.”” Against this curious an- 
omaly a voice is raised in a chal- 
lenging and illuminating little 
book, God, Man, and Society, by 
V. A. Demant, Director of Re- 
search, Christian Social Council, 
of London, who examines from 
the standpoint of the church, the 
issues of modern politics and 
economics. “The primacy of the 
spiritual over the secular,” he 
wisely warns us, “cannot be sus- 
tained unless the spiritual pow- 
ers of the Christian community 
are directed upon the world of 
secular facts. ... Where every- 
thing in the secular world seems 
to conspire against belief in the 
supremacy of the Spirit, the task 
of upholding faith in divine 
Providence will become more and 
more difficult for the Christian 
church.” This book is free from 
vague and stale moral platitudes, 
and faces the problems with 
which it deals from the stand- 
point of hard realism and a con- 
sciousness of historic flux, while 
holding stoutly at the same time 
to the spiritual interpretation of 
life. The author insists correctly 
that the modern state is empty 
of spiritual meaning, while 
commonly a mere tool of an eco- 
nomic system; that contempo- 
rary pseudonationalism is a sign 
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of national weakness as well as 
a product of a false economic 
procedure and theory; that inter- 
nationalism is made impossible 
by the diseased type of economic 
and class-controlled nationalism 
which is exhibited universally; 
and that there is need of a pro- 
found change in economic theory 
and practice resulting from the 
lack of adaptation of both to a 
machine and money-credit cul- 
ture. The author makes few 
specific recommendations. His 
purpose has been to awaken in 
us a sense of the reality of prob- 
lems and of an imperative need 
of their solution, under the con- 
viction that this solution involves 
a recognition of “the illumina- 
tion and the power of religion.” 


The problem discussed by Pro- 
fessor Carritt in Morals and Pol- 
ities is that of the basis of man’s 
political loyalties and obligations, 
a matter, as he observes, inti- 
mately connected with our ac- 
count of obligation in general. 
An analysis of modern political 
theories, from Hobbes to Bosan- 
quet, following a preliminary re- 
view of ancient Greek theories, 
reveals the issue to lie between 
doctrines of self-interest and 
those of duty. As against Hob- 
bes, Spinoza, Rousseau, Hegel 
and Bosanquet, who identify ob- 
ligation and self-interest, and as 
against Hume and Green, who 
attempt a straddling position, he 
takes his stand with Locke and 
Kant, who distinguish clearly 
between interest and duty. “A 
true theory of politics,” he quotes 
from Kant with approval, sum- 
marizing his own point of view, 
“must begin by doing homage to 
moral obligation.” A final sec- 
tion is devoted to a discussion of 
the philosophy of history of 
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Hegel and Marx, a critical analy- 
sis of the concepts of duty, inter- 
est, rights, freedom and equal- 
ity, and a destructive criticism 
of the doctrine of General Will. 
The volume is succinct and pene- 
trating, and comprises an impor- 
tant challenge to the dominant 
view of pantheistic idealism and 
realism alike, that the basis of 
political obligation is self-inter- 
est. 


No one is better fitted to take 
stock of our national moral re- 
sources and point out the places 
of strain in our social fabric than 
is the author of America’s Social 
Morality. The choice of the 
phrase Dilemmas of the Chang- 
ing Mores in the subtitle reveals 
as the deeper motive of the book 
that of discovering the “moral 
dilemmas” in American life, and 
of exploring “the factors that 
are causing strain and tension” 
in the institutions of the family, 
industry, business and govern- 
ment. In ranging over the multi- 
farious aspects of our social life, 
our most cherished values, class 
and race, suicide, intoxicants, 
moral dilemmas of business, in- 
ternational relations, and the 
like, Professor Tufts retains on 
the whole the impassive and im- 
personal attitude of the scien- 
tific spectator examining the 
status and ramifications of 
American “mores’’; but happily 
at times he “descends” to speak 
definitely in the name of social 
welfare, reason and high justice. 
Although the author is clearly 
conscious of the evils infesting 
American life, particularly in the 
fields of economics and _ polities, 
he holds steady faith in the char- 
acter of our people and in the 
future of our nation: “... the 
heart of America is still alive.” 
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As against the defeats given our 
traditional ideals of liberty and 
social justice, he stresses, in con- 
trast, particularly the power and 
significance of education as the 
agency of an “open” (creative, 
dynamic) society. Professor 
Tufts writes with a rare blend 
of fine judiciousness, analytic in- 
sight, and rich human sympa- 
thies, on the one hand, and with 
a clarity and simplicity of style, 
on the other. This volume will 
be found useful, informative, and 
thought-provoking. To descend 
to the trifling, if I mistake not, 
“Electra” on page 261 should 
read ‘‘Antigone.” 


Claimed alike by communists, 
liberals and nazis, and charged 
variously as a source of German 
war-guilt, an inspirer of Teuto- 
mania, and a sponsor of contem- 
porary German policies, Fichte’s 
reputation as a political philoso- 
pher has suffered exceedingly, 
due to a superficial acquaintance 
with his writings. Widely his 
political views are known only 
through the single series of lec- 
tures, Reden an die Deutsche 
Nation. In Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte, which carries the sub- 
title A Study of His Writings 
with Special Reference to His 
Nationalism, Dr. H. C. Engel- 
brecht corrects the common mis- 
understandings of scholars by 
examining and summarizing all 
of his writings in this field. It is 
revealed that the thought of the 
philosopher, although moving in 
diverse directions under the dur- 
ess of various historical moods, 
swings steadily about the prin- 
ciples of reason, human dignity, 
freedom and moral integrity. 
Fichte was in truth an influence 
in the development of modern 
German nationalism; but the 
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only nationalism which could 
capture his enthusiasm was con- 
stitutional, republican, collectiv- 
istic and cosmopolitan. In the 
words of the author, “He has in- 
fluenced the growth of the na- 
tional movement in Germany. 
But the revolutionary Fichte, the 
republican Fichte, the socialist 
Fichte, the Jacobin Fichte, who 
was the heart and soul of the 
Nationalist Fichte, has been 
conveniently obliterated.” There 
was nothing blatant or raucous 
about Fichte’s patriotism, and 
nothing of the chauvinism and 
swagger which infects so much 
of the nationalisms that plague 
the hour. It is unfortunate that 
his thought has been so widely 
misunderstood, and his name so 
frequently misused by the poli- 
ticians among his own people. 
This volume is a timely contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the man 
and the scholar. The author adds 
an interesting appendix dealing 
with Fichte and Freemasonry. 
W. H. Long. 


Indian Thought 


YOGA AND WESTERN PSYCHOL- 
OGY. By Geraldine Coster. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 1934. 
Pp. 249. $2.50. 

INDIAN CONCEPTIONS OF IMMOR- 
TALITY. The Ingersoll Lecture, 
1934. By Walter R. Clark. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. 1934. 
Pp. 49. $1.00. 

THE COMING OF KARUNA. Being a 
Vision of Creative Love. By Ranyee 
G. Shahani. With an Appreciation 
by Havelock Ellis. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. Pp. 91. $1.00. 


Yoga and Western Psychology, 
by Geraldine Coster, contributes 
the fruitful suggestion that a 
comparison of Eastern and re- 
cent Western psychologies of the 
psychoanalytic variety may have 
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practical importance. The thesis 
animating her exposition of In- 
dian yoga (of the seven schools 
only that of Patanjali is exam- 
ined) is that the Eastern meth- 
od, although not applicable in 
whole in the Occident, neverthe- 
less not only has much in com- 
mon with our systems, but must 
be incorporated into these if they 
are to become completely effec- 
tive as instruments of regenera- 
tion and recreation in modern 
life. In her own words: “That 
yoga in its traditional forms is 
essentially an Eastern practice 
unsuited to Western life and 
temperament I am prepared to 
admit. . . . Nevertheless, I am 
convinced that the ideas on 
which yoga is based are univers- 
ally true for mankind, and that 
we have in the yoga sutras a 
body of material which we could 
investigate and use with infinite 
advantage. ... My plea is, then, 
that yoga as followed in the East 
is a practical method of mind 
development, quite as practical 
as analytical therapy, and far 
more practical and closely re- 
lated to real life than the average 
university course. Furthermore, 
I am convinced that the yoga 
sutras of Patanjali do really con- 
tain the information that some 
of the most advanced psycho- 
therapists of the present day are 
ardently seeking.” Some may 
question the author’s conviction 
that yoga can free our world 
from “mumps, measles, chicken- 
pox, influenza,” but the reader 
must agree that the blurb is ac- 
curate in stating that the writ- 
ing has unusual power of mak- 
ing difficult subjects appear easy. 


Waki. Te 


The sober, skeptical yet not un- 
sympathetic attitude of Profes- 
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sor Walter E. Clark in his Inger- 
soll Lecture on Indian Concep- 
tions of Immortality contrasts re- 
freshingly with the saccharine 
effusions whereby the religious 
and philosophical achievements 
of India are commonly presented 
to the West. With superb clarity 
and restraint in a very few pages 
the author brings to the surface 
the logical principles and para- 
doxes which inhere in the main 
tendencies of Indian thought, and 
contrasts them with those of 
Western Christianity. His expo- 
sition of the Indian bias towards 
the impersonal is particularly il- 
luminating, as are also his many 
brief comments made in pass- 
ing. His general position is that 
India tends to yield to nature, 
to give up soon the applica- 
tion of intellectual knowledge 
to the world, and human ef- 
fort to control and modify it. 
The mystery, exhuberance, 
and all-embracing energy of 
nature are too much for man 
(35). Hedi 5: 


The Coming of Karuna, sub- 
titled A Vision of Creative Love, 
is a gentle and inspiring little 
volume by a man who has been 
unable to accept either the pes- 
simism of the East or the deism 
of the West, and who insists that 
a final philosophy must transcend 
the spirit of both. In less than 
one hundred pages Dr. Ranjee G. 
Shahani gives us seven pleasantly 
written essays. I like best the one 
entitled A Theory of Poetry, 
which arrives at a definition of 
art as “the communication of a 
creative vision in significant sym- 
bols.” The reader will enjoy the 
author’s epigrammatic power, as, 
for instance, when he character- 
izes pragmatism as “idealism on 
all fours.”” Mysticism is defined 
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as “experience purged of the cate- 
gories,” and the mystic state is 
described as ‘“‘a plenum of sacra- 
mental love.” Again, “reality is 
truth for the time being.’ This 
is a volume to fit in one’s pocket, 
to enjoy at leisure. 
W. HLL 


Aesthetics 


ELEMENTS OF BUDDHIST ICON- 
OGRAPHY. By Ananda K. Cooma- 
raswamy. Foreword by Walter Eu- 
gene Clark. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, and Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London. 1935. Pp. 95. 
Plates XV, Figures 44. $3.50. 


A MODERN BOOK OF ESTHETICS. 
An Anthology. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Melvin M. 
Rader. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. Pp. XXXV, 504. $2.60. 


In this book Dr. Coomara- 
swamy carries on the principles 
set forth in his recent volume 
The Transformations of Nature 
in Art and applies them to the 
fundamental symbols used in 
Brahmanical and Buddhist art. 
It is a work of great interest, 
tracing back the symbols of early 
Buddhist iconography through 
the aniconic period of the Brah- 
manical Vedas into the Rig Vedic 
period. The symbols taken in 
this study are the Tree of Life, 
the FEarth-Lotus, the World- 
Wheel, and the Fiery Pillar. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy stresses the 
striking similarity that exists be- 
tween the writings of the Medie- 
val Christian mystics and pas- 
sages in the Vedic literature, and 
he develops the idea that mystical 
theology the world over is the ex- 
pression of much the same ex- 
perience, and that Medieval scho- 
lastic theology could be used for 
the better understanding of An- 
cient Indian theology and Ancient 
Indian for that of the scholastics. 
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It is the content that gives rise 
to the image, whether this be vis- 
ual or verbal, and it is the soul 
expressed in the form of body 
that makes the icon a symbol and 
not a fetish. “The soul is form 
and doth the body make,” said 
Bacon ; it is soul dominating form 
in Buddhist iconography that car- 
ries us through the symbol to the 
very core of its ultimate content. 
“Art is necessarily built up from 
the elements of sensible experi- 
ence, the source of all rational 
knowledge; but what is thus con- 
structed is not intended to resem- 
ble any natural species, and can- 
not be judged by verisimilitude 
or by the ear’s or eye’s sensation 
alone; it is intended to convey an 
intelligible meaning, and beyond 
that to point the way to the real- 
ization in consciousness of a con- 
dition of being transcending even 
the images of thought, and only a 
self-identification with the con- 
tent of the work can be regarded 
as perfect experience without dis- 
tinction of ‘religious’ and ‘aesthe- 
tic,’ logic and feeling.” 


In early Buddhist art the 
Buddha is symbolized by a simple 
throne beneath a Matrabodhi- 
tree, but after the second century 
A. D., when Buddhism became 
the popular religion of India, an- 
thromorphism combines with the 
older abstract iconography and 
the Buddha from then on is gen- 
erally represented as a figure 
seated or standing on the lotus- 
thorne or beneath the wisdom- 
tree, the world-wheel appearing 
on the palms of his hands and on 
the soles of his feet. Although 
the Buddha on his throne, or as 
king of the world, is now the com- 
mon symbol yet the aniconic 
image still persists as more or less 
a likeness of Him who as God is 
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properly to be spoken of as of ‘no 
thing.” The icon and the ani- 
conic symbol express an idea that 
cannot be presented to the mortal 
eye: “To find nature herself all 
her likenesses have to be shat- 
tered, and the farther in the near- 
er the natural thing,” so said 
Meister Eckhart. “By whatever 
name, personal or essential, the 
Spoken Word, the Wheel in Revo- 
lution, the Tree of Life, or Fiery 
Pillar, he may be called, in what- 
ever form he may be imaged, who 
surely takes the forms imagined 
by his worshippers ... he, Tatha- 
gata, Agni, Vaisvanara, Brahma, 
Prajapati, Christ, or the Idea of 
Unhammad, is one and the same, 
his throne is single.” 


Dr. Coomaraswamy holds that 
though there may have been an 
historical figure, a Buddha that 
lived and taught upon this earth, 
yet the mere man is altogether 
hidden by the aegis of divinity 
and the details and legends of his 
life must be looked upon as myth- 
ical and not as eventful; for the 
significance of that life is sym- 
bolic rather than literal. The 
Lotus that blooms at the heart of 
the Wheel is not of this world; it 
is a purely symbolic idea, a some- 
thing that is ‘‘within us” there 
where the “Great Person” shines 
resplendent. 


Rader’s admirable anthology of 
passages selected from the works 
of the principal modern writers 
on Esthetics is a well-done piece 
of work that is well-worth the do- 
ing, since it gives an adequate 
survey of the main tendencies in 
recent Esthetics. It should prove 
invaluable as a text-book for in- 
troductory courses in this sub- 
iect. The book is divided into 
twelve sections, each section pre- 
faced by an apposite, straight- 
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forward, introductory comment, 
the preface to the whole being a 
sketch of the main characteristics 
of the different theories and the 
general agreement that there is 
between them, despite variants of 
approach and terminology. Pro- 
fessor Rader stresses the point of 
view that art is a spiritual lan- 
guage expressive of values, mean- 
ing by that that it is the expres- 
sion of precise qualities that ex- 
cite our preferences, our likings 
and dislikings, the enchanting 
features of some objects or the 
repugnant aspects of others. The 
artist’s problem is to find the 
form that will express the values 
he wishes to communicate to 
others. The contemplator’s prob- 
lem is of a slightly different order, 
for expression is not then free 
but interpretative. The contem- 
plator has to discover the values 
embodied in the work of art, “he 
must evoke from within himself 
the appropriate attitudes, and in- 
tensify his qualitative apprecia- 
tion of the object, in which he 
thus discovers the values which 
the artist has embodied.” Art is 
not the record of bare, crude facts 
but of preferences. The artist is 
therefore sometimes the recorder 
of subtle harmonies—a Cezanne, 
or an accuser bringing forth in- 
dictments—a Goya, or a Diego 
Rivera whose art is stimulated by 
social evils, and whose purpose, 
quite legitimately, may be the ex- 
pression of ultimate discord. Art 
being a form of language, the ar- 
tist is free to give expression to 
what he dislikes as well as to 
what he likes. There is another 
point that is important: “The 
new Esthetic,” says Professor 
Rader, “must interpret the func- 
tion of art in the light of the col- 
lectivistic order that is arising,— 
when our machines are finally 
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made tools of the whole commun- 
ity, people must be set free to 
make beautiful things. The great- 
est single function of esthetics, 
at present and in the future, is to 
“cooperate in the shaping of 
ideals that will make this con- 
summation possible.” Even Os- 
wald Spengler, who is unsympa- 
thetic in general towards new de- 
velopments, helps us to realize 
that the creative life, in all its 
manifestations, is inextricably 
bound up with the social order. 
Geraldine Carr. 


The Personalism of 
William Stern 


KURZER UEBERBLOCK UEBER DAS 
PERSONALISTISCHE SYSTEM. By 
William Stern. Felix Meiner, Leip- 
Siz Ep. 24 


DIE PERSONALISTISCHE WELTAN- 
SCHAUUNG WILLIAM STERNS. 
By Siegfried Casper. John Ambro- 
sius Barth, Leipsiz. Pp. 30. 


These pamphlets are concerned 
with the personalism of William 
Stern, and both should prove to 
be of great interest to the Cali- 
fornian brand of personalists. 
The first of them is by Professor 
Stern himself, being the con- 
densation of his system extracted 
from the sixth volume of Con- 
temporary Philosophy in Ger- 
many, published by Felix Meiner. 
The second is by an enthusiastic 
admirer of Stern’s philosophy, 
and is adorned with a portrait of 
Stern. Stern, himself, until the 
advent of Hitler, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of 
Hamburg, has expounded his 
system of “critical personalism” 
in three volumes, entitled Per- 
son and Thing, which appeared 
in 1906, 1918, and 1924, and 
amounted to 1240 pages. In ad- 
dition he has published about 
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5000 pages on psychological top- 
ics, such as intelligence tests, 
child psychology, and Helen Kel- 
ler. In view of this magnificent 
output one cannot but be grateful 
to Professor Stern for his “short 
survey” of his system. But it 
would be rash to evaluate it here. 
Suffice it to say that he conceives 
personality as essentially a many- 
in-one, a wnitas multiplex, rather 
than as a simple soul-substance. 
The person’s natural antithesis is 
the “thing,” and human beings 
are by no means the only persons 
in the world. In short, personal- 
ity is for Professor Stern a “cate- 
gory,” intended to supersede the 
mechanistic interpretation of na- 
ture. It is astonishing that the 
world should have had to wait so 
long for such a radical repudia- 
tion of Plato’s manifestly mis- 
taken assumption that nothing in- 
dividual could be a subject-mat- 
ter for science! [Ag Or RRS 


Miscellaneous 


CREATIVE SCEPTICS. In Defense of 
the Liberal Temper. By T. V. Smith. 
Willett, Clark and Company, Chi- 
cago. 1934. Pp. vii, 270. $2.00. 


It was only to be expected that 
sooner or later Dewey’s discovery 
of the vital need for a continual 
reconstruction of beliefs, simply 
because scientific inquiry goes on 
forever, would result in a book 
like this. In it Professor Smith 
sets himself to show (1) that 
scepticism is inevitable for a 
growing mind, (2) that it can be 
turned to creative ends, and (3) 
that it yields the kindly fruits of 
tolerance (p. 229), intolerance be- 
ing “man’s worst inhumanity to 
man” (p. 7). 


The philosophic heroes cited in 
support of this thesis are Des- 
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cartes, Spinoza, Hume, Schopen- 
hauer, W. P. Montague, and Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
the reasoning throughout is pop- 
ular, while the style is breezy, not 
to say slangy. Many will find the 
book stimulating, though others 
may find it hard to repress a pang 
of regret that Professor Smith 
should not have thought fit to dis- 
cuss more fully and more psycho- 
logically the relations of scepti- 
cism to doubt, denial and the will 
to believe, and the place of all 
three in scientific inquiry, and 
the social uses of intolerance as 
well as of toleration. Actually 
there would appear to be a scepti- 
cism that is born of laziness and 
a toleration that is born of indif- 
ference, as well as a certainty 
born of dogmatism and an intol- 
erance due to bigotry. Social 
needs are various and social atti- 
tudes do not easily submit to ex- 
cessive simplification. But there 
can hardly be a doubt that just 
now the liberal temper is sorely 
in need of support, and that un- 
less liberals speedily mend their 
ways the whole world is in immi- 
nent danger of a relapse into ob- 
scurantism and tyranny. 
ESCepe a. 


PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK FOR THEM- 
SELVES. Guides and Readings for 
Greek, Roman, and Early Christian 
Philosophy. By T. V. Smith. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1934. Pp. xvi, 800. 
$4.50. 


Philosophers Speak for Them- 
selves says the title of a lengthy 
anthology of Greek, Roman, and 
Early Christian philosophical 
writings, but it omits the impor- 
tant fact that the Editor, Profes- 
sor T. V. Smith, speaks for them 
also. For nothing that is touched 
by this genial and incisive popu- 
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larizer of philosophy escapes the 
influence of his personality. The 
“Philosophic Overtones” quoted 
from Plato, Seneca and others, 
and representing “A  Philoso- 
pher’s Faith,” “Caution,” “Pray- 
er’ and “Advice,” banish at once 
the outward dullness which us- 
ually surrounds even the best an- 
thologies, as does also the Editor’s 
“Friendly Preface for Aspiring 
Minds.” The captions and com- 
ments on the individual philoso- 
phers are also friendly, Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle appearing as 
“The Big Three of Classical Phil- 
osophy,” and the work of the 
Apostle Paul being described as 
“The Implementing of a Spiritual 
Philosophy.” To such journalism 
many will object, but it should be 
noted that through it much keen 
and illuminating criticism is in- 
telligibly and palatably made. 


Throughout the work a liberal 
temper is maintained, but the 
Editor possesses and frankly re- 
veals a positive attitude of his 
own, which inevitably makes it- 
self felt in the selections. Thus, 
for example, the complete Sym- 
posium is included at the expense 
of more important and more 
characteristic philosophical state- 
ments. The introduction of early 
Christian writings as important 
philosophical documents is com- 
mendable as a breaking away 
from the usual over-emphasis 
placed upon the Greek tradition 
by philosophers, though it is 
hardly adequate, occupying only 
one-fifteenth of the entire vol- 
ume. As a text for students this 
anthology is certainly to be rec- 
ommended, though for anyone 
having more time than a student, 
anthologies of incomplete works 
ought perhaps not to be recom- 
mended at all. Hoss. 
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DIE PHILOSOPHISCHEN STROE- 
MUNGEN IN GROSSBRITANNI- 
CA. Vol. II. By Rudolf Metz. Felix 
Meiner, Leipzig. 1935. Pp. vi, 359. 


The second volume of this work 
only deepens the impression of 
its value and importance made by 
the first. In it Professor Metz 
discusses the more strictly con- 
temporary movements in British 
philosophy, in seven chapters de- 
voted, first to Pragmatism, next 
to the Older Realism, New Real- 
ism, Mathematical Logic, the 
philosophy of Natural Science, 
Psychology, and Philosophy of 
Religion. The book is remark- 
ably up-to-date, referring to all 
important publications down to 
1934, and all but complete. I my- 
self have noted only one omission 
of a book that might have re- 
ceived notice, viz. that of D. L. 
Murray’s Pragmatism. Also the 
space devoted to each writer is in 
general well-proportioned, the 
maxima (33 pages) being be- 
stowed upon Russell and White- 
head, although considerable space 
might have been economized in 
expounding numbers of views of 
less originality, which have fre- 
quently been exemplified else- 
where than in Britain. Professor 
Metz’s treatment, moreover, is 
usually sympathetic and appre- 
ciative, even to excess; he is spar- 
ing of censure, and he rarely al- 
lows his personal preferences to 
peep out. Consequently he paints 
an impressive picture of British 
philosophy, and offers few han- 
dles for criticism. In any case, his 
extreme appreciation would seem 
to be a fault on the right side. 
Still, he evidently does not like 
Bertrand Russell, and seems to 
overrate the strictly philosophic 
merits of theologians like Dean 
Inge and Baron von Huegel. Per- 
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haps also his readers would have 
been grateful if he had given 
them more guidance as to the lit- 
erary quality of the writings 
he analyses and had more fre- 
quently indicated whether they 
were readable or not. In matters 
of fact I have discovered only one 
lacuna——Professor Metz is not 
aware of the demise of Sir J. A. 
Thomson a few years ago (p. 
274); and I have found singu- 
larly few misprints—the eccen- 
tric spelling “methaphysics,” 
which occurs at least four times, 
is about the only one. In conclu- 
sion I can only repeat that Pro- 
fessor Metz has produced a thor- 
oughly trustworthy guide to Bri- 
tish thought and a book which 
should promptly be translated in- 
to English. EoGsSco: 


THE STRUCTURE OF OUR APPRE- 
HENSON OF REALITY. By C. 
Lambek. Levin and Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen; Williams and Norgate, 
Limited, London. 1933. Pp. 95. 4s. 
6d. 


The main contention of this es- 
say, which is a translation from 
the Danish, is that to live we need 
an apprehension of reality. We 
all obtain this from the labors of 
earlier generations. Hence all 
philosophic problems may be 
grouped around “the natural co- 
herence existing between the vi- 
tal functions in the human or- 
ganism,” and “we can include 
nothing more in our view of ex- 
istence than what is found in the 
interplay of our life functions. 
The images of an extramental 
world, in which we place our 
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experiences, are compositions 
formed by changes in our atten- 
tion and thinking on the basis of 
differences and changes in our 
experiences.” (P. 95.) 


This approach to philosophy 
and his conviction (p. 7) that 
“cognition is our endeavor to 
master future experience,” bring 
the author very near to pragma- 
tism. Yet in his chapter on Truth 
he hesitates to go with it the 
whole way, and though he ap- 
pears to be a psychologist (p. 22) 
who realizes that ‘“‘there is only a 
superficial difference betwen ‘the- 
oretical’ and ‘practical’ interest. 
All problems have their roots in 
dynamics” (p. 61), and that 
“truth represents a form of vi- 
tality” (p. 65) he insists on rec- 
ognizing “at least three kinds of 
truth” (p. 66), viz. “experienced 
truths (truths of fact), static 
truths (logical coherence), and 
dynamic truths” (p. 66). Only 
the last of these, he thinks, fully 
bears out the pragmatic analysis. 
But his reason for this restriction 
would appear to be merely that 
he here takes an unduly narrow 
view of “utility” (p. 71), and his 
idea that “the nearest we can get 
to absolute truth is the immedi- 
ate and absolute absence of all 
doubt” (pv. 65) is much too psy- 
chological to be tolerated by for- 
mal logicians. 


The translation, though gener- 
ally readable, sometimes fails to 
adopt the customary renderings 
of technical terms, as when the 
uniformity of nature is rendered 
“legality.” FU Gaoae. 
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STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, Volume III. Edited by 
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lumbia University Press, New York. 1935. Pp. 511. $4.25. 


A HISTORY OF MAGIC AND EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 
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Columbia University Press, New York. 1935. Pp. xxi, 827; 
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